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LIGERATURA. 


THE PICTURE ON THE WALL. 


BY DR. CHARLES MACKAY. 


Prologue to an Unpublished Poem. 
There are some pictures which we make oar friends, 
Although we never saw the form or 
Which genial Art perpetuates so well. 
The rolling ages may, perch , have dropped 
The Spring-time blossoms, and the Autamn leaves, 
Of thrice a hundred years, upon the dust 
Of Painter and of sitter, both alike ;— 
And yet we throb with inward sympathy. 
We know them human, as we know ourselves, 
By the fine fascination that we feel ;— 
T challenge us to them, if we dare, 
And look upon us with mute eloquent eyes 
That seem to say, “ Come read our mystery !”’ 
Their glances follow us where’er we go, 
And so, we stand, spell-bound—to give them back 
Keen inquisition, and a stare for stare. 
We read whole histories in their painted orbs, 
And look into the chambers of their house, 
And say “ this woman loved, and suffered much,” 
Or “ this man’s pride was wounded to the quick— 
In the fierce hates and battles of the world ” 
We hold communion with them on the wall, 
And know them better than our living friends—- 
Oh wondrous Art! more wondrous Sympathy ! 








Such picture saw I in an ancient hall— 
The picture of a Lady with dark hair, 
And deep dark eyes—with lightnings in their depths— 
And lips that seemed to quiver with a grief 
That Death itself was impotent to hide. 

The pictare haunted me ;—possessed me quite 
Like pe sweet tane, bewildered in the brain, 
That will not go though we should thrust it out ; 

or adju we 


Taunte time ; when, as it came, it goes— 
Strong in itself, defiant of our will! 


The spirit spake to me—the likeness breathed, 
I knew the Lady, and her inmost soul ;— 
Saw her heart’s mystery, clearer than mine own ;— 
Listen : and you shall leara it, as I learned ;— 
A tale of Love and Sorrow—Sorrow and Love— 
When shall these twain be parted !—Nevermore ! 


—j——_— 


LYNDON HALL. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPIER THE FIRST. 


Norah Lyndon sat under the great beech-tree at the end of the long 


walk with her cousin Gregory. Norah was fair, pale, timid, and de- 
pressed ; Gregory fiery as an Arab and almost as swarthy : Norah was 
gentle and cold, loving no one and harming nothing, while Gregory's very 


caresses were less tender than the reproaches of other men, and his love 





| tioa in the tones of his voice which was 
frenzy. 

Norah, constitutionally afraid of passion, began to tremble. 

“There! there! see! I cannot speak to you in the tenderest way—I 
cannot even show you any love or care, without ma | you tremble and 
shrink from me. You cannot call this love. Norah wy, my ver 

| dog returns my caress, and my horse knows my hand. These dam 
creatures love me, while you—you—you fear me, you shiver with dread 
and disgust before me, you abhor me, Norah !—you wish I was dead and 

| swept from your path for ever! I see it—I know it—I feel it!” 

| e sta up from the en seat, and began pacing the walk, and 

| folding his arms over his breast ; but more as if he were a modern La- 

| ocovia crushing a boa-constrictor, than an ordinary English gentleman as- 

, Saming an ordinary English attitude. 

| Please, cousin, sit down,” said Norah, timidly. 

| QO, this is torture!’ he exclaimed, in a voice of genuine anguish : then 

| flinging himself on his knees before her, he seized her bands, and burst 

| into such a wild strain of despair and me that Norah felt almost faint 
to hear him. Moreover, he bad grasped her so harshly, that, had she not 
been too timid even for cowardice, she would have screamed aloud. 


| gers of hers, nearly crashed them. Little frail Norah was no fit play- 
thing for a swarthy savage six feet high, and as powerful as he was pas- 
| sionate. But now his despair was so intense, and Norah felt in her own 
} soul that, though exaggerated, it was not entirely groundless. She was 
too timid to make an end of it hereelf. She could only wait, trembling 
and terrified, until Gregory's on had burnt itself out, and he had 
come calm by force of exhaustion. So she sat still and silent ; white and 
| rigid like a little marble statue. 
| At last the storm cleared off, and Gregory tried to soothe her. She 
bore her cousin’s soothings passively, as she bore everything ; but her 
sole thought during the infliction was, ‘‘ When will this be over? O! when 
| will he go away ?” 
| At last, pate al through the shrubbery, Norah saw a tall, great, spare 
| military figure coming towards them—a figure she never remembered see- 
| ing with pleasure or gratitude before. 
but with a little sigh of re- 


| - My father, cousin!’ she said quietly, 

let. 
| Gregory had just time to start to his feet, before Colonel Lyndon turned 
| into the Long Walk: for Gregory, half a savage, was almost as mach in 


awe of his uncle as Norah hersel 
With a stern, undeviating step, and a stera, unchanging face, the Colo- 


nel came up to them, and silently sat down on the other side of Norah. 
Noone e. Gregory was occupied in regaining his yh epee and 


a waited, as she had been taught, until her father should 


© A beautiful day,” said Colonel Lyndon, after a time : speaking curtly 
and imperatively, as if he were on firing orders, and as if the 
| weather were on the verge of his displeasure. was his way with every- 


thing. 
| « Very,” said Norah. 
| “Too close,” muttered Gregory, wiping his upper lip—that tell-tale 
upper lip—with the Nubian blood seen so plainly in its thickened lines 
| and glowing red! 


Then there was a dead silence again; the Colonel had exhausted his 
first series of subjects ; for the Colonel was not a talkative man: and 
Norah was always too thankful to take refuge in the peace of silence to 
break it of her own free will ; even if she had not been taught that such 
infraction was the highest possible disrespect to paternal majesty. At 
last the Colonel spoke n. 

“ When does Miss Thorold come, Norah?” 
| To-morrow, sir,” said Norah. 
| “T hear she has grown ah and a | t person,” remarked 
| Colonel Lyndon, condescendingly. “ Asa child she was too forward and 

not sufficiently feminine, but | hear she has improved. What say you, 
| Norah? it is not long since you left school? You can remember her dis- 





more fierce than ordinary hate. Yet though so singularly unsuited to | tinctly, I presume. She is not disagreeable, 1 believe?” 
because 


, 


each other, these two creatures were betrothed 
wished to unite the estates, and because Gre; 
love for his beautiful little cousin—that love w! 
and looks only to its own fulfilment. 
required to say “I will,” after her father’s stern “ you shall.” 


dreamed of any spontaneous wish on ber part as either desirable or neces- 
sary ; and it never occurred even to herself that she might by chance do 
more than obey—that she might claim the common birthright of huma- 
nity, and desire and will for herself. Her father had not ground her | 


down through all the facile years of her early youth to leave her such 

thoughts as these. He had not su 

assertion ‘to no . He had made 

ve machine that did as it was bidden—walking by rale and living 

law, but devoid of all the impulse, passion, strength, and will, which 
from an independent inner life. 

suited Colonel Lyndon. To his ideas Norah was a model daugh- 

ter, and he almost loved her for the 

Bat Colonel Lyndon was not prone to love anything : and this, his 

nearest approach, was but a poor imitation at the best. 


Gregory: too, 
was a man who demanded implicit obedience from a woman. With his 

jperament he had imbibed oriental ideas, and could never re- 
concile himself to the independence of Western women. But he was of a 
widely different nature to the colonel, even while seemingly at oen with 
n the proper treatment and condition of women. He wanted 
: his slave must feel as well as act according 
to his desires ; and souls must yield as well as breathe if he would be 


oriental tem 


him 
love t 


+h we 


with 





satisfied. The colonel looked oaly for practical obedience ; Gregory, 


more impassioned, and in love, desired emotional sympathy as 
him, her coldness and 
want of demonstration often nearly maddened him ; and few men, perhaps, 
ever underwent greater torture than Gregory had done since his engage- 


bout her love for him ; and to- 
-tree led again over the old 


“ Of course, I love you,” said Norah, in her strange, timid way, not 


younger, 
well. Thus, while Norah's submissiveness charmed 


ment with his cousin. 
He ofter questioned her fiercely a 
day the conversation beneath the beech 


looking up, and speaking without emphasis or intonation. 


Norah’s father 
had a savage kind of 
thinks only of itself, 
As for Norah, she had ~~ been 

0 one 


ppressed every of self- | 
her what he willed to be—a 


feebleness he had created in her. 


“ Not at all, sir,” said Norab. 

“ And handsome ?” 

“ Very handsome.” 

“ Accomplished, too, and lady-)ike *”’ 

“ Both sir.” 

“ Handsome, agreeable, accomplished—yet you are not afraid of her? 
You are not jealous?” said Gregory with a forced laugh. 

“ No, cousin, not in the least.’’ 

“ Ah!” he cried, with a bitter sneer on his face. “ Only those who 
love are jealous !”’ 

“ You speak bitterly, Gregory,” said Colonel Lyndon, sharply, turo- 
ing on his nephew those cruel, cold grey eyes. 

“ I feel strongly, uncle,” 

“ By what right, sir?” 

“ The right of suffering,” said Gregory, moodily. 

“ Strange words !”’ cried the Colonel. “ Are. you not my daughter's 
affianced husband? What ‘ suffering’ is there in your position, pray !’’ 

“ O! to be accepted is not enough! I would be loved!” 

“ Miss Lyndon knows her duty too well, not to do as she is bidden ; 
Gregory, | have told her she must love you, and she does love you, for 
she has never yet presumed to disobey me. Tell me, Norah—you love 
your cousin, do you not?” 

“ Yes,” said Norah, looking down. 

“ Don’t be a fool, Gregory!” said the Colonel, with a small laugh ; 
“ else you may lose what I have made and gained. I give up to you a 
model of submission and obedience ; be thankful for this result of a life 
of discipline and training, and do not blame the instrument if you are a 
bad musician. I never found it fail under my touch: be wise, and it 
will not fail under yours!” 

He rose as he said this, cast a sharp glance at the downcast eyes of 
his darghter, and walked away, with the same measured tread mili- 

precision as when he came. Norah looked after bs =7 
y- Her two t ts neutralised each other when were ; 
Gregory, when 


and, indeed, an: g was preferable to 0 tStehrtdte with 
* Cousin,” she said, quite quietly, “ 1 wish that you, or my father, 


he was in one of his jealous and excited moods. 
would kill me at once. It would be better for me than to live asI do 


| 





“Why don’t you look as if you did, then?” cried Gregory, impa-| now. 
tly. Gregory heard no more, but bounded away, and Norah saw him no 
“I cannot help my looks, cousin : they are always against me. I look| more for that day. Bat her father scolded her for three quarters of an 
Dat Tam not ll, and I believe I alwaye look eroes and unhappy, bat hour, and told her she was ungrateful and insubordinate. 
am not either. Lhe 
“ No, no, not cross, Norabjout unhappy. What makes you unhappy !” 
ae mrp bending his great black eyes cagatiy on ber. CHAPTER THE SEOOXD. 
“1 am not yy,” said Norah, quietly, “ Why, Norah! you do not look much like a bride!” cried Lucy Tho- 
“ You are, N you know you are! Every look, every movement, | rold, when, after the necessary public greetings were over, she and her 
the tones of your voice, your gestares—everything tells me that you are | friend were closeted, like school-girls talking mysteries again. “ How is 
wretched, dejected, broken-hearted. I see it. Isee it. O heaven! tbat face! | this ?—is not your cousin kind to you !”’ 
and on the eve of our marriage!’ There was a certain deep vibra-| “ Yes,” said Norah. “ I believe so.” 





always the prelude to a fit of | ; 
ess 
luckies 


His 
| nervous muscular hands closing like a vice over those tiny delicate fin- | 


be- | 


“ What a strange speech!’ laughed Lucy, handsome, positive, daunt- 
Lucy—handsome, bold, worldly, Lucy—who thought Norah the 
t of women, to be engaged to a handsome cousin, with five thou- 
sand a-year, As for the savage blood in him, five thousand a-year would 
purify that. 

“ But you are so pale, Norah!” said Lucy, glancing in the glass at her 
own velvety, rose-red checks, round which her dark hair turned back in 
& gorgeous roll was set like a shining frame : while Norah’s small, pallid 
face crowded up with a profusion of colourless hair looked like that of a 
little ghost, 

“ T am always pale,” said Norah, “ but never mind me now. Tell me 
of yourself, Lucy. Think how long it is since I have seen +. !—two long 
years! Tell me all that has happened to you since we left Madame Cos- 
son’s! Are on \ going to be married ?—are you engaged yet y 

“I? No, Norah! I have not had five thousand a year laid at my feet, 
as you have at your’s,” 

“I should care more about the man than the money,” said Norah, 
gently, “ though, indeed,” she added below her breath, “ they are all 
alike!” And she sighed. 

“Is that your experience, Norah?” laughed Lucy. “ Mine is just the 
reverse. They talk of the dissimilarity of women, and of our chameleon- 
like characters, but we are the very representatives of monoteny com- 
pared to men. Why do you say that they are all alike t’’ 

“ They are all such t ts,” said Norah. 

Lucy looked at her intently ; then going up to her she smoothed back 
her fair hair gently, saying :— 

“ Is that your experience, my poor Norah? Ah! I understand it all 
now. 
|  Norah’s lip quivered, and her eyes filled ; but her hard life had taught 
| the little creature self-command, and, after a moment, the spasm passed, 
and left her face as still and calm as ever. 

“ And your’s, Lucy ?” 

“ Mine !—dear little girl, what a question! Don’t you know me well 
enough to know that the man docs not live oa this earth who could or 
should play the tyrant over me? No, Norah! not the strongest will or 
the fiercest temper could conquer me. Let them try! There is not a 
maa in England that I could not make my slave if I chose.” 

And she laughed—half in deprecation of her imperial boast, half in 
| conscious power—such power as women when they are young, beautiful, 

and self-willed, alone feel, 
| “Not your father, Lacy 1d 
| “My father? Bless his dear gentle heart! he would not hurt 4 
; much less offend his daughter, of whom he is so extravagantly proud 
|fond, Dear, good-tempered papa! he neyer said ‘ No,’ to my ‘ Yes,” 
his life ; nor to mamma’s either. N: is tnelined to 
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“ And your brothers? Am I troublesome? But it is so long since I 
me seen you, that I understand nothing of your family or your posi- 
tion now. 

Norah spoke so timidly, as one accustomed to refusals, . 

“ Ask what you like, dear,” said Lucy, in ber fine, patronising way. 
“T shall be very happy to tell you thing. Well! my brothers— 

- the wets creatures vf ap typed hak toa Pa may remember. 
aunce e eldest : 8 like papa—a , 80) , good-tempered 
thing, more like a big old dog than ers else. ean him Doggie 
when he is particularly . Edmund is the youngest of us ull; }.e is 
a year zeeneer, toon I—by the hee, tent Sees own age, Nery—and oue of 
the gentlest. beings yey a spiritual, ctheri morsel, into 
| whom nature forgot to put both bones and evil—a perfect angel, dear 
| boy, and such a sweet poet! But he would have been better as a girl 
than asa man. [Ile is too fair ; and really, without nonsense, he has not 
enough wickeduess ia him for a true man, a he ite Sane Yes much 
the of the bards of old with us all. We ask his views on all intel- 
lectual matters, never his advice on worldly affairs ; and, if he were not 
incorruptible, he would have been spoilt years ago, with all the love and 
petting he has had. But, to go to myself. You may see by this 
sketch of bome, Norah, that I have no ‘7 formidable opponents to en- 
counter. is too soft-hearted ; Edmund too good—besides being 
| too abstracted—to oppose me; so that, in fact, Nory, I rule the house— 
j and that is just the truth.” 
Norah, sadly. 


“ What a bappy life!” said 

“ Now tell me yours, Nory. 

“Ql! no,no! never mind mine! It is too tame after yours,” said 
Norah hurriedly. “I have nothing to tell you but what you know.” 
Ms child! I know nothing. Come! your history or your life, 

M- 
At that moment a bell rang imperiously, as everything was done at 
Lyndon Hall. 

“ The first dinner-bell, Lucy,’”’ said Norah, looking frightened. “I 
must go, dear. Do not be a minute too late, papa is very particular, 
and al toa moment. Mind you are in time, for I want you to be 
a favourite here,”’ she added with a sad smile. 


re 


“ Very well, I will be punctual,” said Lucy, bi ing about her room 
and ringing for her eng Then, when Norah ad fairly closed the door, 
she laughed aloud and said— 

“ For to-day only, just to feel my ground.” 

True to her promise, down she came, five minutes before the time, all 
radiant in peach-blossom and silver. Little Norah glided in almost im- 
mediately after, in a floating light blue robe ; the one self- and 
queenly, the other timid and retiring ; the one with her black brows 
and open eyes, her rich complexivn and her ruddy, laughing mouth, the 
other with shy, melancholy orbs always hidden by their drooping lids, 
wit small and delicate lips that smiled more sadly than Lue: : 

The Colonel and Gregory were wai! to receive them. Colonel 
stood near the fire-place, severely watchful of the hour ; 1 

the semwgion. peoen A for Norah. The Colonel, with 
iron-grey hair nn any een Be wk nose, thin face, and mili- 
bearing, looked the impersona‘ an of svete inet tleman ; 
while Gregory, swarthy and excited, large black eyes ev 
shade of feelin; an mivsems Seow, back: ons, Die Set email 
w 


white teeth looked like he was—the half. » with the 
savage element t. Between them both, no wonder was it that 
i Ye or arr kne 
w it hud been preserved £0 = 
mother that and ng io of her 8 
~~ looked like a little white lamb between a 

Colonel” (added in a footnote). “ But,” 
no means common to her, 
ui mission given to me, and 


Colonel reviewed him- 
about his eyes and round 
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his mouth. After a few minutes he drew bimself up, saying >—* Not #0 
many after all! Ah! who knows but that I may even outlast ty oy 

Norah accompanied Lucy to her room. It was sucha novelty to 
to have one of her own sex near her, that she clung to Lucy as if she had 
been her sister. She seemed so kind and gentle and soft-hearted to poor 
Norah, crushed by her father, scorched by her lover, and terrified by both, 
that, if she could, she would never have left her side. Yet Lucy was only 
a year older than her young hostess, for all she patronised and played 
mother over her to such perfection. 

Lucy spoke of Gregory. Her lids fluttered for a moment over her 
dark blue eyes, as she said with girlish frankness :— : 

“, Norah! what a magnificent person your cousin is!” 

“ Yes, he is very handsome,” said Norah ; “or, at least, people say 

” 


#0. 

“ But don’t you think him so yourself, Nory ?” 

“Ido not admire that dark style,” answered Norah. “ His mother 
was a Nubian, I believe, and the mark of his race is too visible. . 

“ Well, L like it,” cried Lucy. “ It gives a life and animation which 
our red aud white Saxon men want. His features are regularly and 
beautifully cut, and I think that the dark blood improves them. It 
would have been different if he had been like a negro in feature.” 

“JT am glad you like him,” said Norah simply. “And he thinks you 
beautiful,—too beautiful to go about the world alone. He said so.” 

“ Did he!” laughed Lucy, looking more pleased than proud. “ Rather 
an impertinent speech to a bride-elect, was it not, Nory? What did you 
say to him in return? Did you not scold him?” 

“Ne; I said to him just what I said to you—that I was glad he ad- 

” 


“ aw cherued he must have been with your good sense!” said Lucy. 

“ No, be was not,”’ answered Norah, not as if making a complaint, bat 
ing quite tranquilly, as if it was a normal condition of things, and 
re used to it. “On the contrary, be was angry and excited. He 
wanted me to be jealous: but I am not of a jealous nature, and if he 
thought every woman in the world handsomer than J, it would not dis- 
turb me. Indeed, I would be very glad if it quieted him, and took him 
a little more out of himself, and away from me. Well! I must not keep 
you up after your journey. Good night, dear, ©! how glad I am that 

are here!’ 

She bent her forehead to her friend’s lips, and then went up te her own 
bed-room ; where, the sad formula of the night, she cried herself to sleep 
dike a child. 

“ Poor Norah !” said Lucy. “ She does not love that man as much as 
Llove my parrot! What a tragedy is preparing for themall! But what 
a superb fellow he is!” 

Gregory, riding home, could not help giving a thought to Lucy. He 
was living over the evening again, the new guest came in for her 
rightful share of the canvas. 

“ She is excessively handsome,” he thought, “ but I do not like her. 
Something about her repels me. Her eyes are too free and her manners 
too confident ; but she can love,—if indeed any man could be found to 
care for a love which would give itself without being sought. O! 
Norah’s iciest coldness is more enchanting to me than this over-freedom 
of giving, this ey x generosity of love in this bold-eyed beauty. But 
Norah! Norah! can I ever make you love me as I would be loved!” 

He took off his hat, so that the night-wind might blow cool upon his 
feverish forehead, and setting spurs to his horse, galloped many a long 
mile, seeking by violent exercise to counteract the tumult within him. 

Norah, pale and weeping in her sleep, marmured, “ Why may I not 
die! O! why cannot I die now!” 


CHAPTER THE THIRD, 

ay | threw the light of a new life into Lyndon Hall. Before she had 
been there four days, the Colonel was in love with her, Seldom has 
there been so swift a fall, so sudden a conquest. And now, with the in- 
solence of _—_ she showed his fetters to all the world. There was not 
@ petty girlish act of tyranny and self-will of which she was not guilty. 
She deranged all his habits and overthrew his authority. She made him 
wait for , contradicted him before the whole household, beat him 
at chess, scolded down his assertions respecting woman’s inferiority and 
the good of absolute submission, shook all the starch outJof his military 
demeanor, and made him a pliant nobody, whom she twisted round her 
fingers at her pleasure. But all was done so graciously, her insolence 
was accomp! by means of such beaming eyes and sunny smiles, it 
was such a lovely comedian, that the Colonel was forced to submit, des- 
and autocrat as he was. But he apologised to himself for his loss of 

ty on the same plea that a grave man would use if caught romping 

his child. It was his pleasure, his will, He suffered these pett 
liberties because he liked them - 





do—a fitting clasp to the diamond bracelet—perhaps a clasp never to be 
unloosed. » was charmed. She caught at the idea with eagerness ; 
for it flashed a thought, a means, a way, into her mind which hitherto she 
had not been able to seize. Yes; Launce and Edmund must come. Ea- 
mund was piniog to find his ideal ; Norah was dying under Gregory’s 
love. If they found what each was seeking for in the other—then, Gre- 
gory’s first anger over ; then—Lucy buried her face in ber hands ; but the 
very roots of her hair were crimson, and her heart beat so loud, that she 
might have counted the strokes. 

n she came to herself, the second dinner-bell had rang, and her hair 
was hanging loose over her shoulders. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


Launeelot and Edmund Thorold came to Lyndon Hall. They were 
both exceedingly handsome, though very unlike each other, and quite un- 
like Lucy, excepting indeed a certain genial ex; ion in Launce’s face, 
which was like Lucy’s when she was at her best—when she was not act- 
ing a part and not thinking of herself. But of the two, Launce was the 
more manly, as Lucy had said, and Edmund the better-looking. Both 
were very gentle: Launce from that good nature and mental indolence 
which ot A to a certain type of large built, stout, strong-limbed young 
Saxons ; Edmund, from a refined nature, and from the absence of com- 
bativeness, Launce was the more affectionate ; Edmund, the more loving. 
Launce would make the kind husband, the good master, and the indul- 
gent father. ; 

The Colonel liked them. Their quiet manners pleased him, as did their 
manly deference to himself. For Lucy bad warned them of his character, 
and hud besought them to be extraordinarily reepectful. And they al- 
ways did what Lucy told them. Gregory stood aloof, watching his ri- 
vals, He surrounded Norah with more jealous cares than ever, hardly 
letting her out of his sight for a moment ; sitting by her: talking to her 
exclusively, or rather suffering no one else to speak with her ; breathing 
defiance and distrust in every glance and gesture ; chaiued to her side 
like a fierce gaoler standing between the very sun and her. It was a 
hard time for Norah: it very nearly killed her. : 

The marriage-day was drawing near. Norah was growing thin and 
pale ; Gregory more restless and more violent. It was no secret now, 
that he was eating his heart out for despair at Norah’s want of love for 
him, or that Norah was literally dying of terror and oppression. But no 
one spoke ; not even Lucy. She did not feel the ground beneath her 
firm enough yet for such a hazardous chance. 

The young men had been a week at the ball, and the marriage was to 
take place now in ten days, when Gregory received a letter from his 
lawyer which threatened to destroy all existing engagements whatsoever. 
A cousin of his, the son of his father’s younger brother, suddenly claimed 
the estate, on the plea that Gregory’s Nubian mother had never been le- 
gally married. A doubt had always existed in that branch of the family ; 
for, if true the estates would be theirs, and sel!-interest marvellously 
sharpens suspicion. 

Colonel Lyndon was only half-brother to Gregory’s father, and knew 
nothing of the rest of the ag ° In no case, then, could the estates de- 
volve on him ; consequently, he had never questioned the validity of 
his half-nephew’s title. Had he received only a hint of such a possibility 
as the want of those important marriage lines, which change so many 
destinies, he would have thoroughly investigated the matter before he 
had suffered him to stand suitor to his daughter. For he cared only for 
the estates—not the man, and he would give Norah quite as willingly to 
the new owner as he had given her to Gregory ; a great deal more wil- 
lingly if he had a better income. Gregory knew this well enough, and 
foresaw all that would happen if he could not overcome this difficulty— 
a difficulty not wholly contemptible, for, = he had been brought up 
and considered as the lawfal heir, he had no legal or documentary evi- 
dence of his father’s marriage, and could not prove his title, if disputed ; 
at least, not with the proofs in his hands. He would have to search for 
more. 

After thinking over his position for full five minutes—which was a 
long time for Gregory to reflect—he determined on going at once to Lon- 
don, and seeing the matter to the end. Nothing but the certainty of los- 
ing Norah altogether—should his opponent’s claim be made good—could 
have spurred him to this extreme step. But he felt that it was better io 
risk a few weeks’ absence than a life’s loss ;—better to suffer anxiety for 
a term than anguish for ever. 

He rode over to Lyndon Hall, taking the letter with him. It was 
early morning, and he found the family assembled at breakfast. Lucy in 
the most wonderful elaboration of lace and muslin that the us of Pa- 


y | risian artist could invent, was sitting by the Colonel, whom she was drug- 


ging with her pleasant . Norah was between Launce and Edm: 
and caldhoushe ettenten to tr both. It was the only hour they had with 


he | ber unmolested, and as both wished to become 


locks shorn, The threads rou 
woman’s caprice, which he could break at a moment, if 
in never so minute degree. This disguised lord 
Jord, though he might masquerade in the slave's attire for his own good 
: and he—his will was none the less iron nor bis purpose ada- 
mant, because he made himself the supple toy of a pretty woman ; let 
an inch too far, and then she would find how much of this cruelty 
Tased on her i © power, and how much on his complaisance. 
comforted his dama dignity with such soliloquies as those ; and 
of his Omphale while she rated him, or followed while she 
thither, and took his lion’s skin for her footstool, and 
i-godship to his face. 
looked on in silent wonder. To see her father, of whom she stood 
superstitious awe, cajoled and trifled with by a girl only a year 
a miracle, She felt almost afraid as if some 
had risen up before her, It was so strange that 
crushed her, who laid bis own will so heavily on 
now be paraded before them all like a tame mon- 
and pushed to the very v of ridicule by his facility. She did 
him. Lucy cou anything she pleased with him. Af- 
‘og dianer waiting a full half-hour—a — 9 which Colonel Lyn- 
resented from a peer—Lucy would come down into the 
-room all smiles and com », conscious power, all exquisite 
and fubulous perfumes, sailing in as wpe & if she were no 
t ; then saying, if the Colonel looked haughty and sulky : 
¢ dinner-bell sounded yet ?”’ 
motive was for her conduct, Norah never asked ; and even if 
y would have been puzzled for an answer; for she had 
yet—no actual motive. And as Norah was too quiet 
t to trouble herself much about what any one did, Lucy 
no very officious censor or inquirer in her. 
person most lexed of all was Gregory. He, as all the world, 
Ww *s evident tion with the Colonel, and he, like Norah, let it 
out comment. He was too much absorbed in his own real love 
about the mock-play of others. Why did those strange fixed 
meet his when no one was by ?—looks that left a sound of 
behind them. Why did she surround him with her » 80 
ld not esca’ her, and was forced, as if by mesmeric will, 
to watch her? Why, in the midst of all this 
: ¢ hate her fiercely, and 
4y' 


and distracted at his unusual state of feeling. He 
under a concealed wound ; for if Grego’ 
irtues of a sa If he believed in the 

in the beauty of truth, and he practised 

wdie + fan en then in him to hate Lucy, 

and her love, which he did so often now, he 

. For, true to his origin, he believed in 

had no doubt that Lucy was casting a spell 

not feel quite sure of resisting, and which 


fierce forbidden thought as it all was 
Hall! Such a stormy world, surging and 
figure ; she, the only calm one 
all ; but still and motionless, as 

centres. 
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to please his beautiful guest? He had 


d’s bracelet ; that was something, for Lucy 

he do forher? The Colonel was 

went by easy marches. He did not know Lucy’s fa- 

+ and, infatuated though he was, his pride was greater than his 

3 and he would sacrifice even a than make a mésalliance. 

Vie was anxious to win her heart—to ghly her mental consent 

Pe Fo Sree teevite, te seas on what was best for 

himself. He did not wish to commit himself; but he wanted to be se- 
gure. This was his programme. 1? what was hers? 

But what could he do to please her’ Ah! he had it !—the thing! 

potiey too. He would ask her brothers to Norah’s welling. ns 

8p @tfention to hergelf, and for his own private inspection. That would 


with her, it is ~ 9t 
midst of this deli » 
heard in the hall. Not suffering the servant to announce him, 
the door of the breakfast-room and strode rapidly forward. N was 
just handing a cup of tea to Edmund, at whom she was looking earnestly, 
smiling at an anecdote he was relating ; Launce, on her other side, was 
bending forward, listening, but putting in a laughing commentary. Both 
the young men were animated ; N: unembarrassed and pleased. The 
instant Gregory appeared the smile faded from her lips, her eyelids 
» her hand trembled, her breath was checked, and she turned 
pale. Launce and Edmund both stop speaking, and Edmund half 
drew away, looking a shade guilty caught. Lucy flushed crimson, 
a welcome es like a word to her eyes ; Colonel Lyndon looked 
surprised bored by the interruption. 
ot a shade, not a change, in the countenances of that unsuspecting 
breakfast-party, but had been marked by wrt. He thought he de- 
tected a look of intelligence between Norah and Edmund. He was mis- 
taken, as the jealous always are. Norah could not have established a 
= intelligence with any man. But for a moment this suspicion made 
im waver. Should he go and leave her to the designing people about 
her? Was he not mad and suicidal to think of such a thing? Then, 
again, if Colonel Lyndon heard a breath of his difficulty, adieu to Norah 
for ever, unless he could overcome it. Perhaps, already he had received 
intimation of the matter from that miserable cousin of his, whose life 
would not be worth much if ever he fell within the grasp of those hands. 
No! Gregory crushed back his transient hope and set himself to his 
task. To say the least of it, a difficult and a painful one to any man. 

The Colonel—when he and Gregory were closeted in his study—took 
the news quietly. 

“ Of course,” he said, “unless you can perfectly substantiate your 
claim and clear your tion, you need not expect to——” 

Gregory antici the end of the unfin sentence. 

“ But love—love——” he ur em" 

“Bab! Acres, not love, my dear ~4 when you talk to a father!” said 
the Colonel. “ Do = think it possible for me to give my child to a pen- 
niless——? Weill! we will not disouss the jon. Now, silence! not 
another word!” For Gregory was raging t the room on the point 
of committing some excess, “Leave us, now,” he continued, in that 
cold, haughty, iron-bound way of his, which always stilled the poor pas- 
sionate savage like a spell. ‘“ Go to London, investigate this matter ; go 
to Egypt, if need be,—probe the affair to the end, and substantiate your 
claim to the estates, or leave this country for ever. I will take care that 
Norah remains free and unsought till your return—but, on that return, 


ry | unless indeed you are wise enough never to come back if unsuccessful — 


however, as I was saying, on that return, your good or ill-fortune will d 
termine your relations with ber. Go. Lose no time. The longer you 


delay here the lon ou delay your ble marriage.”’ And the Colo- 
nel Cened him fron tie ld ae 


Gre; went to find Norah. She and Lucy were in the drawing- 
room, sitting in the bay window — ;N in a low prie-dieu cun- 
singly isolated, Lucy on the ottoman, with plenty of space on the cushions 

her. He clanked into the room with even more than his usaal in- 
difference to forms, looking dark and agitated, not quite unlike the po- 
notions of demon lovers, when those gentlemen first threw off their 
inations and plunged into revelation. 
“| must speak with you Norab,” he said, abruptly, sitting down by 


ucy. 
.* And I am de trop?” said Lucy in her sweetest voice, bending for- 
ward, and letting her hand rest lightly on his. 

G tarned and looked into her face, and their eyes met. When 
she wi w hers, Lucy felt that she had told too much. Single-hearted 
and absorbed as Gregory was, that look disturbed him, and for a moment 
he could not speak. 

“Do you wish to say anything to me?” then asked Norah submis- 


sively. 
“Yes, Norab, yes!” he answered burriedly ; “I must speak with 


“ Shall I go, then ”” said Lucy, with the same smile and the same ca- 
ressing accent. 








Norab looked at her imploringly. 


| “My cousin has no secrets from you,” she said, in her timid voice, ask- 
ing her to remain. But she went out of the room. 

the door was closed, Gregory exclaimed : “ Swear that you will 

| be faithful, whatever may happen!” 

| “Ido, cousin,” said Norah. She might as well have said, I am cold, 
or I am hot, for any emphasis or soul that lay in her words. 

| “More fervently—more passionately !” cried Gregory. 

| “] am not fervent, or onate, cousin,” said Norah, quietly, “ were 

jI to to be so, I should be untrue.” 

“Say it to me again, then—let me hear those blessed sounds once 
more! You vow on your eternal salvation that nothing shall tempt you 
from me—that no one shall steal you away.” 

“ No one, cousin. I love no one else.” 

“ But me ?” 

* Cousin, I am bound to love you.” 

“ And if you were not bound?—if you were free? Would you love 
me then, Norah ?” 

“ Yes,” she gasped, faintly. 

“O! Tecan go now!” cried Gregory. “I will go while that word still 
vibrates on my ear? No colder sound shall disturb the echo of that 
word,” and he rushed through the rooms, and departed without any leave- 
taking whatever. 

Norah clasped her hands together. “Is it true! can it be trae—has he 
really gone !’’ she exclaimed. Then hiding her face she too burst into 
tears. Were they tears of grief, or joy? 

She waited until she had quite recovered herself, and until the last 
echo of the horse’s hoofs had dea away in the distance, before she t 
Lucy. Finding her, she kissed her and clung to her, like a happy child, 
and though they both were silent, Lucy had scarcely seen her smile since 
| she came to the Hall. 
| “What isto be done?” said Lucy to herself. “People would call me 
| Very dishonourable if they knew ; but what can I do? There is no forcing 
| these things—and no preventing them.” —To be concluded next week. 
| 
' 
| HOW GEORGE LANCE BECAME A PAINTER. 
The first consideration with his parents was to find a suitable master 
| for their son, and one whose terms would be moderate, for the circum- 
| stances of the family though good were not affluent. This, at that period, 
| Was not so easy a task as it would now be: good teachers of Art, forty 
| years ago, were very rare; even at the present day, though we have 
| many excellent artists, the number of masters is comparatively few 
| —8o difficult is it for a man to teach others what he knows himself. But 
| young Lance relieved his friends of such a r ibility by choosing one 

for himself, and in a way so characteristic of an enthusiast that the story 

is worth telling. Walking one day through the streets in the neighbour- 
| hood of the British Maseum, without avy definite purpose—though it may 

be presumed his mind was tolerably full of the futare—he tu into the 

Museum, wandering through the apartments till he reached that in which 
| the Elgin sculptures were then placed. Here he saw three young men 
drawing. He mustered ap courage enough to approach somewhat closely, 
, and saw in the respective corners of the sketches that each had just 
| finished, the name of the draughtsman, to which was added, “ Pupil of B. 

R. Haydon.” Looking eagerly at the faces of the three students to as- 
| certain which of them would be most likely to give a kind and sympathe- 
| tic answer to any remark he might make, he at leagth, though with some 

misgivings as to the result, addressed himself to one, on whose cartoon 
drawing was written the name of Charles Landseer, the present Acade- 
mician. “ Will you be kind enough to tell me,” said Lance to him, “ on 
what terms Mr. Haydon receives pupils? and do you think he will take 
me?”’—*“ You had better go and ask him yourself,” replied Landseer, 
curtly, but in a very friendly tone. The boy—he was then under four- 
teen—thanked him very heartily, and Landseer tinued—“ Go ia the 
morning, and go early.” 

Accordingly, early the very next morning, Lance kuocked at the door 
of Haydon’s residence, and with no slight trepidation, we dare say, for 
Haydon was at this time in the height of his popularity, and the as 

pri- 











aspirant knew it well. In afew moments he was ushered into 

vate room of the great man, and stood before him, as a relative of 
Lance's once described the scene to us,—“ Jacket, frills, corduroys, and 
all, looking more pale, more delicate, and more childlike, from intense 
anxiety, than was his wont,”’—and without a single line of introduction. 
“ Well, my boy,” asked Haydon, after looking intently at him for some 
minutes, and e ting him to announce his business, “and what do you 
want with me ?”’—“I am anxious to become an artist, sir, and want to 
be one of your pupils ; I am come to ask your terms, if you will receive 
me.”’—“‘ Terms! my good little fellow ; when I take pupils I never look 
at their father’s purses : bring me some of your latest drawings, and if I 
think they give ise of fature success, [ will dofor you, as I do, and 
ever have done, for all those who study under me, take you for a 
When Lance has spoken in after life of this interview, he confesses he 

no recollection of the manner in which he reached his home ; he might 
have been carried thither on angel's wings for aught he knew to the con- 
trary ; it was enough for him that he fe Haydon was to be his master. 
Two or three days only elapsed before he commenced, under the guidance 
of that gifted, kind-hearted, but impetuous man, a term, extending 
through seven years, of severe, but interesting and valuable study, from 
the antique, from the life, in anatomy, and in architecture, both at the 
Royal Academy and at home. Aided by the advice, and stimulated by 
the encouraging remarks of his master, Lance’s ts of advance- 
ment now a brightened ; his cartoon drawings were often highly 
commended by Haydon, and his copies of the antique elicited the 

of the veuerable Northcote. At length he was considered to have made 
sufficient progress to undertake a picture ; a subject was selected from 
the “Iliad,” and the composition sketched out ; but prior to the com- 
mencement of the painting it was deemed advisable, for the purpose of 
acquiring more complete mastery over his materials, that he should im- 
prove his execution by copying, from nature, objects of “ still-life.’ 
Accordingly he ——- and painted a group of fruit and vegetables, 
with which the late Sir George Beaumont was so pleased, that he at once 
expressed a desire to it. The success of this work induced the 
artist to commence another of a similar kind, which became the property 
of the late Earl of Shaftesbury, who gave a commission to the painter to 
execute, as a companion to it, a subject composed of figures, animala, 
and still-life. Shortly afterwards the Duke of Bedford requested him to 
paint two large pictures of fruit only, but to contain specimens of every 
fruit grown by English horticulturists ; these were to adorn an elegant 
kind of summer-house, erected in Send go of Wobura Abbey, for the 
especial purpose of entertaining n William IV. while visiting the 
duke. Henceforth the career of Lance was marked out, and his prospe- 
rity continued without interruption, save during a short interval of time, 
when ill-health compelled him to quit his studio ; and thus the heroes of 
Homer, classic lore, and all imaginations of what is generally regarded 
as “ high Art,” gave way before the constant and almost overwhelming 
influence of his success as a painter of still-life. Haydon was at first 
much disconcerted to find his pupil had become so eminent an artist in 
this department as to make it improbable that he would ever venture 
upon uncertain future of historical painting. “Lance, my lad,” he 
once said to him, “it seems a pity tocast off the nobler walk of Art, but I 
am £0 convinced you will have no competitor in that you are now follow- 
ing, that 1 feel 1 should do wrong to Art and yourself, if I said one word 
to deter you.” — The Art-Journal. 
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THE INTERPRETER. 


CHAPTER XXXIV¥.—‘*‘*MBSSIRIB’S.’? 

A narrow street, paved with the roughest and sharpest of flints, de- 
bouching into three other streets even less commodious than itself; a 
Turkish sentry dozing torpid at his half-a-dozen Aamauls* clad in 
rough frieze jackets and wide pantaloons of the same material, 
in at the knee, scratching their brown herculean legs, and ¢ 
their broad flat feet, as they recline against a dirty dead wall and inter- 
change their jests with a of humour foreign to our English ideas 
of Tarkish gravity—a ly-looking dragoman in a black frock coat 
and a fez, rolling a cigarette, pre; to cheat, rob, swindle, or lie, at 
the shortest a sla 
and speaking all the languages on earth in bad Italian—a brace of Eng- 
lish jack-tars, a-fire with raki, trolling out “ Cheer, boys, cheer,” and a 
stray Zouave, equally exhilirated, joining in chorus; a T. G.. or travel- 
ling gent., with nascent beard, and towel wound turban-wise around his 
straw-hat, wishing himself in Pall Mall, and indignant at the natives, 
who call him “ Johnny.” 

The reat thing from the Crimea, in a curiously worn-out shell jacket, 
patched and darned, stained and tarnished, with a bronzed face, a bushy 
beared of two years’ growth, and a slight limp that for the rest of his 
life will bid him “ remember the fifth of November,” and the turning of 
the tide upon the declivity of Inkermann. 

Two or three English merchants, like crows, to be seen all over the 


* Porters. 
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world, and everywhere in the same dress, with white shirts and honest | They bring him a dish of hare, large of limb and venerable in point of | eveat which takes place in the presence of a crowd of witnesses, all ex- 

broad-cloth coais that remind one of home; a Queen’s messenger, with | years. Our Bashi-Bazouk exclaims indignantly, “ Qu’est ames ” cited, all in peril of their lives, all enveloped in the dense smoke of a hun- 

tweed shooting-jacket and official forage-cap, clean shaved and clear|” “ C"est un lidvre M’sieur,” replies the waiter, with a forced smile, as of | dred guns, all maddening with the fierce, blood stirring turmoil of such 

looking, after the bad passage and gale of wind he is sure at all seasons | one who expects a jest he will not comprehend. a deed of arms as the death-ride at Balaklava. 

to encounter in the Mediterranean, a miracle to us Aabitués of the place,| “C'est un chat!” gasps out Manners, glaring indignantly on the | _ The instant dinner is finished, and coffee served, cigars are lit. It is a 

being actually as fresh from London as yonder copy of the Times news- | official. signal for the ladies to retire, and our handsome countrywomen sail out 
r, which came with him by the same mail, the only unfeathered| “ Pardon, M’sieur,” says the waiter, “ c’est trop un chat.”’ 


gros pour of the room, with that stately walk that none but an English lady ever 
iped in creation that thoroughly carries out the idea of “Here to-day,| “ Chat,” repeats Manners ; “ Chat Thomas!” he adds, in a sepulcbral | succeeds in effecting. Many a glance follows them as they disappear ; 
e to-morrow.’’—Such are the concomitants of the scene upon which | voice, aud with a frowning brow. The waiter shrinks abashed, the com- ideal. a stout heart tightens under its scarlet covering, to think of the 


enter at the door of Messirie’s hotel, that well-known rendezvous in Pera, | pany laugh, and Manners’s observation counts for a joke. at home—her gloves, her dress, her fragrant hair, her graceful ges- 
where congregate all that have any connexion with the mother country ;| By this time conversation begins to buzz pretty freely around. Every- | tures, and the gentle smile that may never gladden him again. Men are 
a place where every rumour is to be heard, with its latest embellishments, | body drinks champagne, and tongues soon me loosened by the exhi- | Strange mixtures! the roughest and the coldest exteriors sometimes hide 
and where, for the sum of seventeen francs a day, I can command a mo- | larating fluid. Various topics are discussed, including a new beauty | the most sensitive feelings ; and when I hear a man professiag audacious 
derate breakfast, a dinner, into the components of which it is better not | that has just arrived at Smyrna, of French extraction, and supposed to libertinism, and a supreme contempt for women, | always mistrust the 
to inquire, and a murky bedroom where the fierce mosqnito shall drain a fortune that sounds perfectly fabulous when calculated in francs. | bravado that is but a covering for his weakness, and set him down at 
my life-blood ail the weary night. | Manners listens attentively, for he has not totally abandoned the idea of | Once as a puppet, that a pair of white hands—if one only knew where to 

“Is Major Manners in the hotel?” I inquired, as I threw myself off| combining the excitement of war with the pursuit of beauty—properly | find them—can turn and twist and set aside at will. 
the Pasha’s horse, and, glancing at a face in the street very like that of| gilded, of course—and his maxim is that “ None but the brave deserve | Ropsley was much softer in bis manner than he used to be. Had he 
the man I knocked down some three-quarters of an hour ago, reflect | the fair.” Her praises, however, as also her name and address, are in- | 00 experienced the common fate? Was the dandy Guardsman no longer 
what a family resemblance reigns amongst the wretched sons of Ham. | tercepted by the voluble comments of two stout gentlemen, his neigh- | impervious, ee astro? Painful as was the subject, he talked 
Bold is in his worst of humours, and growls ominously. ‘Is Major | bours, on the utter incapacity of the Turkish Government, and the hope- much of the De Rohans. He bad seen Constance marricd ; be had heard 
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Manners here ?” I repeat, and three Greek servants, with an abortive at- | 
tempt to pronounce the Frankish name, shrug their shoulders and open | 
their hands to express the hopeless imbecility in which they rejoice. I 
perceive a stout man in a white hat, picking his teeth unconcernedly in 
the -passage, and, recognising him for the master, I apply at once for the 
information I require. He looks contemptuously at me in reply, and, | 
turning his broad back upon me, walks off without deigning to take | 
any further notice of a customer: but I have been here before, aud | 

know there is balm in Gilead. I know that in a certain little room on | 
the left I shall find the hostess, and that she, the mainstay and prop of 

the establishment, will spare no pains to assist a countryman. Kindly | 
Madame Messirie! always ready to aid one in a difficulty, always busy, | 
always good-humoured, always so thoroughly English, it was quite re- 
freshing to hear the tones of your homely voice and fancy oneself in the 
“ White Lion,” or the “ Blue Bear,” or some other pleasant hostelry with 
post-horses and a bar, and an ostler’s bell, far away in merry England. 

“Vere Egerton! can that be you?” said a voice that I thought I re- | 
cognised, as | entered the sanctum in which the hostess reigned supreme. | 
“ Little Egerton, as I’m alive, growed out of knowledge, and doubtless | 
by this time a Pasha with three tails, and a true Believer. Tell me all} 
about the process of conversion and the tenets of your faith.” | 

It was indeed Ropslev,—Ropsley the Guardsman—Ropsley the dandy, 
but how altered! The attenuated roué of former days had grown large | 
and muscular, his face was browa and healthy, his forehead frank and | 
open, the clear grey eye was brighter and quicker than it used to be ; it 
had caught the ready, eager glance of those who look death habitually in 
the face, but had lost much of the cruel, calculating, leaden expression I 
remembered so well. Despite his worn-out uniform, the rents in which 
showed here and there a red flannel shirt,—despite his close-cropped hair 
and flowing beard,—I could not but confess to myself, as I grasped his 
hand, that Ropsley looked ten years younger and ten times handsomer 
than when I saw him last. 

Yes, I met him cordially, and as an old friend. ’Tis true he had been 
pe A ges enemy, "tis true he had inflicted on me a wound, the scar of 

ich I felt I should carry to my grave ; but months had passed away 
since then; months, which, crowding events upon eveuts, had seemed 
like years ; months of danger, labour, hardship, and tribulation. Of 
what avail is suffering if it does not soften and purify the heart? Why 
are those that mourn biessed, if it is nct that they learn the bitter-lesson 
grief alone can teach? My task had been a hard one—how hard none 
knew save the poor hambled scholar who conned it day by day, and 
blistered the page with his tears ; but I had conquered it at last, and so 
= forgave Kopsley, and clasped bim by the hand. ° 

“ You dine here, of course,” he said, in bis old half-humorous, half-sar- 
castic voice. “ Madame Messirie, princess of Pera, and queen of my soul, 
order a place to be set for my friend the Pasha, and lots of champagne to 
be put in ice. I have only just come down from the front; I have 
scarcely had a decent dinner, or seen a silver fork, for a year and a-half. 
It’s an endless business, this, Egerton ; hammer, hammer, hammer, yet 
nothing comes of it, and the old place looks whiter and more inviting than 
ever, but we can’t get in /” 

“ And the Mamelon?” said I, eager for the last news from the spot 
to which millions of hearts were reaching, all athirst for hope. 

“ Got it at last,” was his reply, “at least, our neighbours have ; I 
they'll ss We made a sad mess last week. Egerton ; lost no 

of men, and our best officers. Whew! I say nothing, only mark 
my words, if ever—but there’s the bell? Never mind the siege now. 

‘ar’s a mistake, but dinner (if you can get it) tte gee end aN And 
80 , the ci- dandy patted me on the back, and pushed me be 
fore him into the well-lighted and now crowded salon. 

In that strange country. so th roughly Asiatic, which we call Turkey 
in Europe, there were so few links to connect us with the life of civiliza- 
tion which seemed to have passed from us like a dream, that it was no 
wonder we clang to Messirie’s hotel and thronged its table d’hite with a 
constancy and devotion less to be attributed to its own intrinsic merits 
than to the associations and reminiscences it called forth. Here were to 
be met all the gallant fellows who were going to, or coming from, the 
front. Heroes, whose names were destined to gild the page of history, 

t here be seen drinking bad tea, and complaining of the butter like 
mortals ; but always in the highest spirits, as men seem invari- 
ably to be during the short lulls of a campaign. 
you are likely to be shot next Monday-week, if you have small 
hopes, you have few anxieties. Here, too, you might sit opposite a di- 
plomatist, who was supposed to know the innermost secrets of the Court 
at Vienna, and to be adyised of what “the Austrians meant to do,” 
whilst rubbing shoulders with you as he helped himself to fish, and con- 
fronting the man of ciphers, some heroic refugee, Pole, Croat, or Hun- 
garian, whose name was in every journal in Europe, as it was inscribed 
on every military post in Austria or Russia, munched away with a capi- 
tal appetite, and appeared only conspicuous for the extreme modesty and 
gent of his . Contractors of every nation jabbered in 
every language ; nor was the supple Armenian, ing the bold spirit 
of speculation on his own Oriental duplicity, wanting to grasp 
his share of the plunder, which John Bull was so magnanimously offering 
as a premium to every description of fraud. Even the softer sex was not 
without their representatives. Two or three high-born English ladies, 
whose loving hearts had brought them as near the seat of war as it was 
possible for a noncombatant to venture, daily shed the light of their pre- 
sence at the dinner-table, and were silently welcomed by many a bold 
spirit with a degree of chivalrous enthusiasm, of which, anxious and pre- | 
occupied, they were but little aware. A man must have been living for | 
months among men, must have felt his nature gradually brutalizing amidst 
the hardships, the sufferings, and the horrors of war, thoroughly to ap- 
preciate the softening influence of a woman’s, and especially of a coun- 
iry-woman’s, society. Even to look on those waving white dresses, those 
gentle English faces, with their blooming cheeks and rich brown bair, 
was like a draught of water to a pilgrim in a weary land. It reminded us 
of home—ot those we loved—and we went our way back into the desert 
a thought saddened perhaps, yet, tor all that, kindlier and happier 
men. 

“ What a meeting!” exclaimed Manners, as, ly arrayed in the 
eplendours of a full-dress uniform, he took his seat by my side and shook 
bands with Ropsley, who returned his greeting with a cordial pressure 
and a look of — amusement in his eye that almost upset my gravity : 
“ Everdon at Constantinople !”’ continued our former usber ; “ we only 





| earth,” as the stouter of the two, a British merchant, who is about in- 


| the winter. The Turkish Ministry, changing as it does about once a week ; 











want De Rohan to make our gathering quite perfect !” 


db 
I winced, and for the first time in my life I saw Ropsley colour, but | 


Manners was too much occupied to notice the emotion of either of us; 
for, during his many visits to Constantinople, the dashing officer of | 
Bashi-Bazouks had made such namerous acquaintances, and become so | 
necessary an ingredient in the society of Pera, that there seemed to be 
hardly an individual at table, from the atfaché of the Embassy down to | 
the last-joined officer of the Commissariat, with whom he was not on | 
terms of intimate familiarity. He had scarcely taken his seat and un- 
folded his dinner-napkin, ere the cross-fire of greetings and inquiries be- 
pan. Manners, too, in the sunshine of all this popularity, had expanded 
nto a wag ; and although his witticisms were of a somewhat profouud | 
order, and not always very apparent to the superficial observer, they | 
were generally well received ; for a wag was a scarcer article in Constan- | 
tinople than at the front. : | 
So Manners proceeds with his dinner in great satisfaction and glory. 
After a couple of glasses of c! he becomes overpoweringly bril- | 
liant. He is good enough to take u himself the orerous task of dril-' 
ling the waiters, which he affects in French, and of abusing the de- 
of the cuisine ; a topic affording indecd ample scope for decla- | 
mation. The waiters, especially a cunning old Greek, with a most vil-| 
lainous expression of countenance, betrays an immense respect for Man- 
= tinged with an amased sort of amazement, and always helps him | 





Jess imbecility of * the people of this unhappy country, Sir,—a people 
without a notion of progress—destined to decay, Sir, from the face of the 


repeatedly from Victor during the past year; and though he evidently knew 
my hopes and their disappointment, by the tenderness with which he hand- 





vesting in land here, remarks to his neighbour, a jovial Frenchman, who | 
has already bought many a fertile acre in the neighbouring of Constanti- 
vople, under the new Hatti-Sheriff ;* and who replies, fixing his napkin 
securely in his button-hole— 

** Pourri, voyez-vous, mon cher. Crac ! ca ne durera pas trois ans.”’ 

Opposite these worthies, an ensign in the Guards, and the Queen's mes- | 
senger, who is of a theatrical turn, are busy with the character, private 
as well as professional. of a certain star of the Opera, whom the latter 
has already criticised in the execution of his duty at Vienna, and an ar- 
dent desire to hear whom haunts the former enthusiast to such a degree, 
even in the very trenches, that he longs to attack and take Sebastopol 
single-handed, in order to get home again before she leaves London for 


the policy of Austria ; the Emperor Napoleon’s energy ; the inefficiency 
of our own Commissariat ; the ludicrous blunders of the War-Office, and 
the last retort courteous of Lord Stratford, all come in for their share of 
remark from prejudiced observers of every party and every opinion ; but 
by degrees one voice rises louder than the rest, one individual attracts 
the notice of the whole dinner-table, and nowise abashed, but rather en- 
courag d by the attention he commands, details volubly his owa account 
of the capture of the Mamelon, He is a Frenchman and a civilian, but 
somehow he has a red ribbon on his breast, and belongs to the Legion of 
Honour, 80 he “ assisted,” as he calls it, at the attack ; and if he speaks 
truth, it must indeed have been an awful sight, and one in which his 
countrymen outdid themselves for valour, and that quality peculiar to 
the soldiers of France which they term é/an, a word it is hopeless to think 
of translating. His opinions are decided, if not satisfactory ; his plan of 
storming the place an excelient one, if it could only be carried out. 

“ We have taken the Mamelon!” says he, “and what remains? Bah! 
The Malakhoff Tower is the key to the whole position. What would you 
have? Every simple soldier in the army knows it as well as you sad I 
do. I tell you I ‘ assisted’ at the capture ofthe Mamelon Vert. They re- 
ceived us with a fire, well sustained, of grape and small arms. Our am- 
munition failed us at the critical moment. I was in the ditch—me /— 
when the Zouaves came on with their yell—the 152nd of the line were 
in front of them. It must be carried with the bayonet !—P/an /—our 
little red pantaloons were swarming up the work and over the parapet 
ere you could count ten—the tricolour was hoisted and the guns spiked 
in a twinkling—that is the only way to arrange these affaira. Now, see 
here—you have your Redan, you others—you have sapped up to it, as 
near as you can get. There must be a combined attack. You cannot 
hold it till we have silenced that little rogue of a Malakhoff. What to 
do? One of these ‘four mornings,’ as it was with the Mamelon so will it 
be with the Malakhoff! Give me a thick column, with the Zouaves in 
front and rear. These are not follies. I advance my column under 
cover—I pour in a volley!—I rush on with the bayonet! At the same 
moment the Redan falls. Your Guards and Scotchmen run in with their 
heads, a thousand cannon support you with their fire, the Allies hold the 
two most important defences, the Garden Batteries are silenced, Chut! 





led the subject, he could not resist enlarging on the topic, and talking to 
me of that family, in which I could never cease to take the warmest inte- 
rest. Iwinced,and yet L listeved, for I longed to know and hear of hereven 
now. I would have lain quietly on the rack only to be told of her wel- 
fare. It was painful too. Perhaps there is no moment at which the 
heart feels so empty—at which the hopelessness of a loss is so completely 
realized, as when we hear the idol of our lives, talked of in a matter-of- 
course way, as being totally unconnected with, and independent of, 
ourselves, 

I remarked that, of his own accord, Ropsley never mentioned Valerie. 
To aa anny of mine as to the welfare of my kind and handsome nurse, 
he gave, [ thought, rather au abrupt reply ; and, tarning suddealy round 
to Manners, asked him if “ there was nothing to be done in the evening 
in this stupid place?” To which our gallant Bashi-Bazouk, whe consi- 
dered himself responsible for our amusement, answered delightedly, “ No 
opera yet, Ropsley, though we shall bave one in six weeks ; no evenin 
parties either, except a few amongst the French inhabitants—delightfu 
people you know, and very select, I am invited to-night to a little music, 
not far from here. I could take you both, if you like, with me. As friends 
of mine you would be most welcome. You speak French, Ropsley, if I 
remember right ?”’ 

“ A little,” replied the latter, much amused, “ but not with your accent ;”” 
which, indeed, was true enough ; for he had lived a good deal at Paris, 
and knew Chantilly as well as Newmarket. “ Am I well enough dressed, 
though, for your fastidious friends?” he added, glancing, not without a 
gleam of inward satisfaction, from his own war-worn, threadbare uniform, 
to Manners’s brilliant and somewhat startling costume, 

“ Couldn’t be better!” replied the latter ; “looks workmanlike, and 
all that. This time next year I only hope mine will be half as good, 
Meanwhile, come aloug, you and Egerton ; never mind your cigars, they 
all smoke here.” 

* What! ladies and all, at these select parties?” laughed Ropsley. “I 
thought we were going amongst a lot of duchesses ; but I hope they don’t 
drink as well?” 

“Custom of the country, my dear sir,” replied Manners, gravely— 
“ only cigarettes, of course. If a young lady offers toroll you one, don’t 
refuse it. These little things are matters of etiquette, and it is as well to 
know beforehand.’ So, drilling us on the proper behaviour to be observed 
at a Pera party, our cicerone swaggered out into the night air, clankin: 
his spur, and rattling his sabre, with a degree of jingling vigour whic 
seemed to afford him unlimited satisfaction. It was rather good to see 
Ropsley of the Guards—the man who had the entrée to all the best houses 
in London, the arbiter of White’s, the quoted of diners-eut, the favourite 
of fine ladies—listening with an air of the greatest attention to our for- 
mer usher’s lectures on the proper tment to be assumed in the com- 
pany to which he was taking us, and ing him with the utmost gra- 
vity for bis judicious hints and kind introduction to the élite of Pera s0- 
eicty. 

“Go home, Bold, go home.” The old dog would accompany me out of 
the hotel, would persist in following close at my heel along the narrow 














the place is ours! France and England are looking on. I do not say 
that this will be done ; but this is how it ought to be done. If your 
generals are fools, what is that to me? I am not a general—I!—but a 
cimple civilian! Waiter, a cigar! Qui vivra, vera.” 

It is all pipe-clay, as the soldiers call it, now. The one engrossing topic 
silences every other. Alma, Inkermann, Lord Raglan’s flank march, and 
the earlier incidents of the siege, are related by very men who took 
an active share in those deeds of glory. Two cavalry officers, both 
wounded on the fatal day, recapitulate once more the and cons of 
the immortal charge at Balaklava—a question that has been vexed and 
argued till the very actors themselves in that most brilliant of disasters 
scarcely know how they got in, and still less how they ever got owt. 
Though struck down by the same shell, and within ten yards of one 
another, each takes a diametrically opposite view of the whole transac- 
tion from his comrade. They differ materially as to time, position, pace, 
and results ; above all as to the merits of the leader whose wreath of 
laurels faded as undeservedly as it bloomed prematurely. 

“ I was close behind him the whole way,”’ says the one ; “ I never saw 
a fellow so cool in my life, or so well ‘got up.’ He regulated every 
stride of that good chestnut horse like clock-work. When we came into 
fire, our line was dressed as if on parade. I know it by my own squadron. 
Will you tell me that man lost bis head ?”’ 

“ But where was he after we rode through the guns?’ replies the other. 
* Answer me that! I grant you he took us in like a brick. But why 
didn’t he bring us out? I never saw him after I was hit, and I must have 
seen him if he had rallied the first line, and beea in his ome ry place to 
look out for his support. You were close to me, old fellow! I never 
knew before that bob-tailed Irish horse of yours could gallop a mile and 
a half. You were sickish, my boy, for I saw your face ; but your eye- 
sight was unimpaired. Tell me, did you sce him, and what was he 
doing t” 

“ r did, Vl swear !”’ answers the partisan, as fine a specimen ofa young 
hussar as ever drew a sword. “And I'll tell you what he was doing. 
Mind, I don’t say it because I like him, for I don’t. Confound him! he 
put me under arrest once in Dublin, and I believe it was only because my 
boots weren't well blacked. But I saw him, with my own eyes, striking 
at three Cossacks, who were prodding him with their long lances ; and if 
poor old Champion had not drop under me just at that moment, I'd 
have gone in and had a shy to help him, if I lost my stick. No, no! he’s 
game as a pebble, let them say what they will ; aad if it wasn’t for those 
cursed papers, he’d have had all the credit he deserves. It was the 
ey thing Lever rode to, my boy,” adds the young one, rather 

ushed, and drinking off his champagne at a gulp in his excitement. 
a had a lead, and he kept it right well, and I won’t hear him run 
own. 

“TI don’t care,” replies bis friend. “I maintain it’s a general’s duty to 
know everything that’s going on. I maintain he ought to have stood 
still and looked about him (to be sure, we couldn’t see much in that 
smoke ;) aye, and, if necessary, waited there for the Heavies to come 
up. Now I'll prove it to = in five minutes, if you’ll only listen, you 
obstinate young beggar! Do you remember, just before we were both 
hit, your saying to me ‘ What a go this is!’ and my answering, * What- 
ever we do, we must keep the men together, but half my horses are 

own.’ Do you remember that?” 

“TI admit nothing,” answers the young man, laughing, “ but I do re- 
member that. It was just before we saw that strong body of Russian ca- 
valry in rear of the guns, and I don’t make out now why they weren't 
down upon us.” 

“Never mind that,” pursues his opponent. “They behaved very 
steadily, ana retired in good order; but you remember the circumstance. 


| Well, he was then about six horses’ lengths from us on our right.” 


“On our left,” iaterposes the yonnger man—* on our left ; for I re- 
member poor Blades was knocked over between me and him.”’ 

“ On our right,” persists the other. “I am certain of it, my dear fel- 
low, for I remarked at the time ‘ad 

wd. am positive he was on our left! I remember it as well as if it was 
yesterday.” 

“ I could take my oath he was on our right ; for I recollect seeing his 
sabre-tasche porter be: - 

“ Left!” says one, “ Right!’ says the other ; and 
one step farther in the discussion, which will be 
night, to the consumption of much brandy 
coantless eigars, but with no further resuit. 

If no two men see any one action of common life in the same light, 
how hopeless must it be to endeavour to get at the true statement of an 


* An act empowering foreigners to hold land in Turkey. 





they never advance 
longed far into the 
water, together with 





street. Nota soul but our three selves seemed to be wandering about 


his post ; a dark figure, probably some houseless hamaul, near 
the sentry-box. Savage Dold wanted to fly at it as he . 

“ How cantankerous the old ’ remarked , as Bold 
= ‘aeeuk fom tholenet he stepped short and barked | 7 
we were fifty st 
a footstep ae approaching up the street. Murders and es A] 
were at this time so frequent in Constantinople, that every 
an object of mistrast in the dark. We, however, were three strong men. 
all armed, and had nothing to fear, Bold, too, seemed to the 
step. In another moment the Beloochee overtakes us, and with even a 
more impertarbable air than usual salutes me gravely, and whispers a 
few wi in my ear, On my reply, he places my hand — his fore- 
head and says, ‘‘ The brothers of the sword are brothers . Effendi, 
you know Ali Mesrour, the son of Abdul, From henceforth my life is at 
the disposal of my Frankish brother !”” 

A hurried consultation between the three Englishmen succeeds. Man- 
ners makes a great virtue of sundry waltzes on which he seems 
to have set his heart, and is pathetic about the pointment bis ab- 
sence will too surely inflict on Josephine, and Philippine, and Seraphine, 
but is amazingly keen and full of spirits notwithstanding. ae no 
longer the unimpressionable, apathetic dandy, whom noth ~~ excite or 
amuse, enters with zest into our project, betrays a depth of feeling — 
nay, a touch of romance—of which I had believed him incapable. Bold 
Se Reet iy ene aterm 
ngly, stopping some twenty paces off, grow! uriously in the - 
4 ecet two we thread the narrow streets that lead down to the 
water’s edge. The Beloochee is very silent, as is his wont, but ever and 
anon draws his shawl tighter round his waist, and loosens his dagger in 
its sheath. It is evident that he means real business. Manners aad Rops- 
ley chat and laugh like boys out of school. The latter never seemed half 
80 boyish as now ; the former will be a boy all his life—so much the bet- 
ter for him. At the bridge Ali gives a low shrill whistle. It reminds me 
of the night we from the Cossacks in Wallachia; but the good 
mare this time is safe in ber stable, and little thinks of the errand on 
which her master is bound. The whistle is answered from the water, and a 
double-oared caique, with its white-robed watermen, looms through the 
darkness to tuke us on board. As we glide silently up the Bosp! 
listening to the unearthly cherus of the baying wild-dogs answering each 
other from Pera to om eg 8 Fn ny — . —- ~ - 
breast-pocket, * passing nger along the barre ng in the star- 
light, oon be of us and six here, make ten. If the gate is only 
unlocked, we can carry the place by storm.” 

————< 


A PEEP INTO THE FLOWERY KINGDOM. 
Concluded from Vast week's ** Albion.”’ 
Chao-Hing, Aug. 15. 
Having made careful survey of the environs of Hangchou, we now de- 
termined to attack the city. 
With a retinue of 12 chair-bearers and 10 coolies who followed with our 
, we left our bats during the midday heat, and skirting the bor- 
der of the lake reached the wall of the city. Here we shut ourselves up, 
and Mr. Edkins, profiting by former mish instructed the party to 
avoid the Tartar part of the city and the gate. It was an ex- 
citing moment when the first uin passed under the city From 
behind my exaggerated fan I could see a fat Chinese official, who was 
evidently on duty, but who had his back turned to us. The rascal pre- 
tended he was quite unaware of our presence. I found out afterwards 
that he knew that three Englishmen were passing in just as well as we 
d passed, and when we be- 
came in the narrow streets. They bore us through the dirtiest of 
| the town, passed the Yaman, or police-office, known by the ible 
Imperial lion scrawled in paint, upon the te wall. The people soon 
began to run together. The blinds of the ¢ were sufficiently trans- 
t to allow them to see there was something unusual ; —— 
fact of the chairs being closed was enough in itself. Then we grew bolder 
| and opened the blinds, and, although the crowd pressed to see, there was 
no hostile demonstration. At last we got toa better part of the city, we 
boldly descended, and feund ourselves in the streets of Hangchou. We 
now one of the coolies guide us to the upper part of the city, while 
the chairs followed. We several curiosity shops, where there 
were some few things I should have Lought, but, alas! our expenses bad 
so far exceeded our expectation that we were already afraid our funds 
would fall short—a contingency which actually occurred, for we had to 
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borrow of a Chinese innkeeper. I noticed that in one of the curiosity shops | be shipped. The importation of British and Straits 


an English beerbottle was placed among the vases in a post of honour. | 
As we ascended the hill we passed a tea-house, which was the first I bad 
seen in China having any pretensions to ornament. This was evidently 
the Vére of Hangchou. A Mandarin Chair was following us, and we 
drew up to allow the gentleman to overtake us. In evident perturbation | 
he stopped his chair and went into one of the temples, where he doubt- | 
less expended some cash in incense to be delivered from the barbari- | 
ans, We were now among josshouses and private residences which I had | 
seen from the Pagoda-hill, and from the terrace we could see down into | 
the courts and houses of the lower city. It was a holyday in Hangchou. | 
There were shows going on. We heard much firing in the morning, | 
and we now learnt that there had been a review of 8,000 troops, and our | 
informants added with much laughter that one of the evolutions had | 
been to make the soldiers charge right into the river up to their arm- | 

it. In this part of Hangchou we were less thronged than I had ever | 
ol before in China. There was no apparent obstacle to our going 
where we pleased or doing what we pleased. We did not venture into | 
the theatre, for we knew by experience, at a sing-song on the bank of the | 
lake, that the Chinese ladies, with their smart robes, their painted faces | 
(white and red upon their cheeks and vermilion on their lips, little en- 
amelled stars beside their eyes, and black upon their eye brows), would | 
almost jump out of their boxes with fright ; while the populace would | 
throng about us, and the actors would stand still and stare like the rest. | 
Being a little overcome by the sun, I strolled away by — back to 
the tea-house, and took my place at a little table as complacently as I 
should on one of the boulevards ; the tea was exquisite,—that slightly- | 
dried, small, greea leaf which you never can taste in England ; for tea | 
will not keep or pack or stand the voyage unless burnt up to the state of 
insipidity in which we get it. A poet Emperor of China, Khiang-Loung, 
has not disdained to sing the praises of tea, and, like a practical China- 
man, he teaches us how to make it :— 

“ Graceful are the leaves of mei-hoa, sweetly scented and clear are the leaves 
of fo-cheou. Bat place — a gentle fire the tripod whose colour and form tell 
of a far antiquity, and fill it with water of molten snow. Let it seethe till it 
would be hot enough to whiten fish or to redden a crab. Then pour it into a 
cap made from the earth of yué w the tender leaves of a selected tea-tree. 

it rest till the mista which freely rise have formed themselves into thicker 
clouds, and until these have y ceased to weigh upon the surface, and at 
last float in their vapour. en sip deliberately the delicious liquor. It will 
drive away all the five causes of disquietade which come to trouble us. You 
may taste, and — — feel ; but never ean Zz express in words or song that 
sweet tranquillity we draw from the easence thus prepared.” 

I sipped and was refreshed ; but the sweet tranquility was not mine. 
The curious teadrinkers pressed around me, and there was a waiter whose 
nature it was to walk about with a kettle of boiling water, and whose 
unconquerable instinct compelled him to fill up my cup whenever it was 


uce was last 
yeer but £136,359 9s, and not two-thirds of this was British manufac- 
tures. The greater security of European shipping and its comparative 
immunity from the pirates outside (whom I saw the other day send a 
whole fleet of junks back into the river) have given it some importance 
asa shipping port for Amoy, Formosa, Swatow, and the Straits. In 1856 
198 Bri me with an aggregate of 25,506 tons, loaded here. This 
carrying trade is likely to increase, for the Chinese are ogy hyn 
alive to the advantage of a stout ship and an English F.. in- 
sure ?”’ is a question now very often iu a Chinaman’s mouth, China- 
men are rich at Ningpo. 

Ningpo is still in the after-throb of great excitement. The European 
settlement is on the side of the river, opposite to the walled city. The 
hongs are not numerous nor very large, and they are mixed up with 
Chinese residences and large timber yards—timber is the staple of Ning- 
po,—and they form a rectangle, the area behind which is occupied by 
graves and paddyfields, but chiefly by graves. 

On the 26th of June a naval battle was fought in the river, and a mas- 
sacre took place among the tombs. 

The story is somewhat out of date, but I must deal with it here, where 
alone I could do so upon a proper knowledge of the facts, because it is 
illustrative of the state of affairs we have to deal with in China. 

To understand this tr tion we must liect, what it is so difficult 
for people in England to believe, that the whole coast of China is so in- 
fested with pirates that even a fieet of fishing boats cannot venture out 
without armed vessels as a convoy. 

The fishing boats which ply off the mouth of the river Yong pay convoy 
duties to the extent of $50,000 a-year ; and the wood junks that ply be- 
tween Ningpo and Foochow and the other native craft raise the anaual 
payment for protection to $200,000 (£70,000) annually. These figures 
are startling, bat I have taken pains to ascertain their correctness. 

The vessels employed in this convoy service were Portuguese lorchas. 
These vessels were well armed and equipped. There were no Mandarina 
junks and no Portuguese ships of war to cope with them or control them, 
and they became masters of this part of the coast. It isin the nature of 
things that these privateers should abuse their power. They are accused 
of the most frightful atrocities. It is alleged th: t they made descenta 
upon villages, carried off the women, murdered the men, and burnt the 
habitations. They became infinitely greater scourges than the pirates 
they were paid to repel. It is alleged, also, that complaints to the 
Portuguese Consul were vain, that Portuguese sailors taken red-handed 
and banded over to this consul, were suffered to escape from the consular 
prison, Rightly or wrongly, the Chinese thought that the Consul was in 
complicity with the ruffians who were acting both as convoy and as pi- 
rates. The convictions of the English and French residents at Ningpo do 
not differ from those of the Chinese ; and although, having no means of 








getting three ope below boiling point and was b ing p to 

. The people were very good-tempered, but they came very close and 
the day was very hot. I was so strict in my Chinese costume that they 
could find nothing to wonder at but my physique and my pith hat. They 
made the most of these. If {had been dressed in European costume | 
believe they would have undressed me in their ardent curiosity. 

Meantime our coolies and luggage had been np at the gate we 
passed through. The officials told my man that we had acted wrong in 
not presenting our cards and the Foo-tei’s{pass ; but it was not their busi- 
ness, but that of another officer, to stop foreigners. They do not wish to 
stop Englishmen’s luggage, but looked into the servants’ boxes. They 
asked where the Eoglishmen were gone, and were satisfied when told that 
we had gone up the hill “ to chinchin Joss.’ All this talk about cards 
and passes was of course Chinese tarradiddles, but it shows that the Chi- 
nese authorities were perfectly aware that they had three Englishmen 
among them. 

Icould find no silk weaving in there city, but there must be quarters like 
pe ge of Lyons, for this is the very centre and depot of the silk 


After several hours in Hangehou we got into our chairs again, and 
passed through the opposite gate of the city along a dirty faubourg and 
over a flat to the Tsien-tang river, which is here about two miles wide. 
There is a little Custom-house, but no ships and no commeree. Hangchou 
evidently depends upon its inland trade, and seeks no commanication by 

As we crossed the broad river I looked back up this picturesque 
city, and felt that its environs were as familiar as those of Liverpool,Chel- 


tenbam, or \ 

We had five days’ jow yet before us, the greater part through coun- 
try even less visited than Hisogehou itself. I should grow intolerable, 
however, were I to describe the rest of the route with same minute- 
I must not even venture to describe the 
der of the Hia dynasty, although 


Chios, and boasts an an 
t there was a smell of fire and the gi- 
trembled. Perhaps I may be itted, however, to say that 
ineal descendants of the Emperor who cvatrolled the 
the waters of the four great rivers still live 
tion of the temple. Under the Ming dynasty 
Tartars allow them none, Here is a 
lo. Enough to say of Peh-Kwan that the 
we were Siamese. They had seen the Loo- 
chooians, nnd we were not like them, and they knew we were not Japa- 
. Chao-hing is for many miles round girt with sepulchral monu- 
ments, It is to the worship of ancestors what Haychan and its lake are 
to Buddha. All the wharves and bridges were crowded by all the popula- 
tion of the place as we went through. The half-naked bodies seemed 
countless as we moved slowly through canals exactly—bridges, smells, 
and all—like some of the back canals in Venice. We passed several 
nights among the most uncultivated crowds of boatmen while awaitin, 
our turn to be by windlasses over those dikes of sli onl 
ity for locks. We passed other nights in passing 
ng to the songs and cymbals which told of mar- 
riages in the villages on its banks. We watched the y harvest, exa- 
mined the tallow trees, with their poplar-like leaf, their green berries, 
their alder-shaped form. We saw the cotton come into flower. We 
we ee — Ale ty - was ac- 
e _ Ww wanted to carry off. e stop 
Chinese Gil Blas, who was travelling on e 
an unprecedented ery in China), and who carried with him all 
pair of blue breeches, a pipe, and a small teapot. 
at Yu-Yoa the country from of the Citadel-bill, 
in the dyer’s shop we examined the dye wherewith those ever-present 
dyed. After ten days of sight-soein everything seemed 
to revolve like the events of the Platonic year. We 
y from Hangchau to 
Pekin, and from Pekin to Szchuen, we should find just the same arts and 
manners and agriculture, varied only by the exigencies of nature. 
On the 10th of August we arrived at Ningpo, after some discomfort 
some necessity for strong doses of quinine, but after much excite- 
ment and great won. e have 400 miles of country not often 
before traversed. e have entered first-class Chinese cities (two of 
them unknown to European travellers,) many second-class cities which in 
other countries might be classed as first, innumerable towns and vil- 
—_— Throvghout the whole of our journey we have received from no 
Chinese an uncivil word or insulting gestare. No mischievous urchin 
has thrown stones down upon us from any one of the hundreds of bridges 
we passed through. sanpey se ee no one waylaid us It is 
true that the Mandarins at Peh-Kwan sent us a message to appear at their 
yaman, but when we sent answer that we would endeavour to make 
—— to reovive their visit on board our boats, and when Mr. Edkius 
sent them a Testament, they took the evasive answer in good part, 
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and suffered our boatmen to 

From this journey I draw two practical conclusions, 

The first is that the authorities in China are exceedingly anxious in no 
way to complicate their present disputes with England, and, holding in 
———— terror the English name, are inclined to shut their eyes 
to of peaceably conducted foreigners. 

The second is th#*, unless excited by the authorities, as they have been 
at Canton—and as they might have been here, for had the Mandarins 
chosen to say we were ae should certainly have had our 
throats cut,—the Chinese have no objection whatever to the pre- 
sence of foreigners in their cities. 

Whenever, ot pe ger oom ny shall open all China 
to crane Mezepen.e yey with a passport from his own there 
will be no ty in the English merchant carrying his own goods up 
the rivers and canals and into the great cities of China. The ple 
will be glad enough to trade with him, and the anthorities can, If they 
Will, protect him. 


Ningpo, Aug. 24. 
This great city, with its 350,000 inhabitants, its beautiful river, and its 
excellent water connexion with the interior, is the least valuable of all 


pe- | Consulate in a state of defence, and perhaps hoped wy the neighbour- 
. of t Cc lee. 


guarding my inquiries with the securities of a judicial investigation, I am 
unwiling to make any strong assertion, I think I may reasonably say that 
the honour of the Government of Portagal is so compromised that Euro- 
pean nations, for common character’ sake, should require it to institute a 
sear. hing examination into the conduct of this official. 

The leader of the pirate fleet was—I am going back now to a time three 
years ago—a Cantonese named A’Pak. The authorities at Ningpo, in 
their weakness, determined to make terms with him rather than submit to 
the aan of the Portugucse. 

A’Pak was made a Mandarin of the third class ; and his fleet—not al- 
together taken into Government pay, for that the Chinese could not afford 
—was nominally made over to A’Pak’s brother, a gentleman with a long 
name, which I cannot remember, 

This fleet, now turned nominally honest, began to compete with the 
Portuguese for the convoy business, and, their business being ay 
respectable, they were joined by several English, American, and Frenc 
deserters from ships-of-war and merchant vessels. 

This has been the position of the two parties for the last three 


years, 
The fishermen and carrying junks, glad to be rid of the Portuguese 
oke, gradually transferred their custom to the Cantonese fleet, and the 
‘ortuguese, hungry and furious, became more active in their piracies, 
and attacked the Cantonese ships when they could get them at an advan- 
tage, and murdered their crews with circumstances of great —w 

The Cantonese do not look upon the Portuguese as Europeans, They 
have not the same fearof them. They can fight them man to man. Ma- 
cao would have been taken by the Chinese long since had they not 
dreaded the interference of the other Western Powers. After a few of 
these very sanguin vocations A’Pak—not, it is believed, without 
the concurrence of the Taoutai of Ningpo, determined to destroy this 
Portuguese convoy fleet. 

For this purpose A’Pak’s brother collected bis snake boats and convoy 


fierce | janks from along the whole coast, and assembled about 20 of them and 


perhaps 500 men, The Portuguese were not long of these 

omer sa oy ha ted eg ty 8 
vessels went south, some were taken at the mouth of the river. Seven 
lorchas took re up the river opposite the Portuguese Consulate. 
sailors on board lorchas landed some of their big guns and put the 


hood of the European houses and the ch woul 
ew an attack, Not so, On the day I have above mentioned tae 
‘anton fleet came up the river. The Portuguese Consul immediately 
fled. The lorebas fired one broadside at them as they approached, and 
then deserted their vessels and made for the shore. About 200 Cantonese, 
accompanied by a few Europeans, followed these 140 Portuguese and Ma- 
nilla men ashore. A fight took place in the streets. It was ‘of very 
short duration, for the Portuguese behaved in the most dastardly manner. 
The Manilla men showed some spirit, but the Portuguese could not even 
persuade themselves to fight for their lives behind the walls of their Con- 
sulate. The fortified house was taken and sacked i these Chinamen, 
the Portuguese were pursued among the tombs were they sought refuge, 
and 40 of them were shot down or hunted and butchered with spears. 

The Cupricieuse French frigate now came up the river, fired u the 
Cantonese who were sacking the Consul’s house, and put an end to the 
conflict, The French captain received on board the Portuguese Consul, 
not I am told with great cordiality, and also the fugitives who had es- 
caped the massacre. The latter he conveyed as prisoners to Macao to be 
tried as pirates. 

Merciless as this massacre was, and little as is the choice between the 
two sets of combatants, it must be owned that the Cantonese acted with 
purpose and yoy Three trading*Porituguese lorchas which lay in 
the river with their flags flying were not molested ; and no European, 
not a Portuguese, was even insulted by the infuriate butchers. The 
stories current of Souero and bis Portuguese followers rivalled the worst 
of the tales of the bucaniers, and public opinion in Ningpo and the foreiga 
settlement was strongly in favour of the Cantonese. 

The Chinamen lost ny Se Chinese. One vagabond Englishman 
fighting on their side was shot by a Manilla man. 

After the departure of the Capriciewse the Portuguese brig of war, the 
Mondego, came up the river, accompanied by about 12 Portuguese lorchas, 
and made demands of the Toutai that the captured lorchas should 
be restored and other restitution made. The Toutai replied that the two 
convoy fleets must settle their own quarrels, for be had nothing to do 
with them. The Portuguese and the Cantonese then made ready for a 
fight, and the general opinion was that the Cantonese would have again 
been victorious. Meanwhile, however, Commander Dew in the Nimrod 
had steamed up the river. He sent a message to the Portuguese Com- 
mander to say that his instructions were to remain entirely neutral, and 





pre- | if the was about to attack he would move bis ship out of the line of 


fire, but if the Nimrod or the houses of British residents on the river 
were struck by shot it would be his duty to interfere. The ogy and 
her concert lorchas immediately departed for Shanghai. The Canton 
fleet is still either epvgaged in convoying or at anchor in the river ; and, 
SS aS Ss b and the missionaries, so also is 

I do not for a moment seek to implicate the Portuguese natioa in the 
crimes of these Macao ruffians, except so far as that it was the duty of 
Portugal to prevent such deeds. But these circumstances “-* serious 
considerations in connexion with our next treaty with China. y show 
how important and how difficult is the question of policeing the coast 
and exterminating piracy ; they show also how important it is that the 

{ European Powers should exercise a strong control over such law- 

eas vagabonds as those who acted with the Cantonese ; they also 
very grave considerations bow far it may be right to extend to small and 
not very conscientious Governments like that of Portugal the treaty-pri- 
vileges which England is about to ask, not only for herself, but for all 
other civilized nations. 





—_— 


MAUNA LOA AT WORK. 
Vesuvins is very well in its way. When really in earnest, it affords a 
ty sight for our lady and tlemen tourists, who transport their 











our commercial stations. Neither tea nor silk is brought down in any 
quantities, and the little tea that is prepared here fs sent to Shanghai to 


napsacks or t-bags to the Bay of Naples to see it, and makes the 
| trouble of the holiday excursion well worth taking ; bat he who wanders 


The | Where travellers had perished. 


id | did not attain heat enough. That day the view of 


over the world of waters that rolls between Asia and America, demands 
some! greater and grander : and he finds it. In the very middle of 
the lone , Mauna Loa raises her august brow to the height of near- 
aan feet ; and when the fit is on her, flings a glare over the ocean 

m a column of fire 1000 feet high, and spouts forth a torrent of lava, 
several miles in breadth, that burns up forests and jungles in its w 
way, and drinks dry the swamps and streams to an extent of nearly 
seventy miles. 

The last eruption commenced in August 1855, and was still in fall blast 
about the same time last year. It is described in letters by Mr§F, A. 
Weld to Sir Charles Lyell, and the Rev. Titus Coan to the British Con- 
~ neral _ the Sandwich Islands, both read at the Geological Society 
as mber. 

On the 11th of August 1855, a small point of light was observed on the 
summit of Mauna Loa. This is one of the three volcanic mountains of the 
island of Hawaii, in the Sandwich group. It appears, like the others, 
smooth and rounded when viewed from a distance, standing almost in the 
centre of the island, and rising from the sea-coast through every diver- 
sity of country in a gradual ascent of about forty miles. The little point 
of light was seen from Hilo, a town in Byron’s Bay and won the eye from 
the beautiful expanse bet , with its picturesque ravines filled with 
banana, bread-fruit, and candlenut trees, and cutting through grassy slopes 
dotted here and there with small coffee and sugar plantations, till the re- 
gion of comparative fertility met the dark forests that clothed the middle 
of the mountain. The star on the summit grew more and more brilliant as 
the people gazed ; then it rose and expanded by degrees, filling the whole 
heavens with its ominous glare. The eruption, however, was not distin- 
guished by any remarkable projection of burning substances into the air, 
but by a vast and steady discharge of lava, the fiery floods of which 
burst from the summit, and rushed down the side with appalling fury. 
The main torrent first directed itself into the valley between Mauna Loa 
and one of its sisters, Mauna Kea, and then, taking an one direction, 
flowed over forests, jungles, swamps, and streams, towards Hilo, widen- 
ing, as it advanced, from a breadth of three miles to five or six, and the 
depth varying from ten to several hundred feet. “ Our first good view,” 
says Mr. Weld, * of the eruption was at night, from the deck of a ship in 
the harbour, as trees obstructed the view from the shore. The distant 
craters were scarcely visible, but the burning forests above Hilo showed 
the front of the advancing lava, lighting up the night with a mighty glare, 
with sometimes a column of red light shooting rp, oceasioned probably 
by an explosion of the half-cooled upper crust of lava, or by dried trees 
falling into the devouring element.”’ The rapidity of the ponderous fluid, 
however, must not be judged by that of water. Although it rushed down 
the steep of the mountain with incalculable speed, it is not mentioned 
that in the more level country it made much greater progress than a mile 
in the week ; but still, day after day, it filled the air with smoke, darken- 
ing the centre horizon. and converting into a desert vast tracts till then 
waving with fruits, and adorned with all the glory of tropical verdure. 

Both Mr. Weld and Mr. Coan visited the scene of the outbreak, the lat- 
ter giving also an account of the appearance of the lava-stream at its 
terminus, not more than fifteen miles from Hilo. To n this point 
through the jungle, and over the bed of a river, while the rain poured 
down in torrents, was a work of difficulty ; but on the evening of the se- 
cond day, he came suddenly upon the barning lava, consuming the thicket 
before him for a breadth of several miles, and gleaming with innumeraj 
ble fires. The party halted under a tree within a few feet of the lava- 
stream, the heat of which they made use of to boil their tea, and keep 
them warm “ through the long and stormy, but intensely interesting night. 
The pyrotechnical scene was-indescribable : standing under our tree, we 
could survey an area of some fifteen square miles, over which countless 
fires were gleaming with extreme brilliancy. The jungle was burning, 
and trees were falling ; the rending of the rocks, the detonation of gases, 
clouds of steam from boiling water, and sciatillations from burning 
leaves filled the atmosphere ; and the red glare above resembled a firma- 
ment on fire. During the night, we were nearly surrounded by the ad- 
vancing lava, and when we decamped in the morning, we left our shelter- 
ing tree in flames.” 

r. Weld’s journey to the top of the mountain was broken by a visit 
to the crater of Kilauea, much lower down, the lava-torrent from which, 
a few years ago, burst into the sea at more than thirty miles’ distance, 
forming several islands, and heating the waters, and killing the fish, in 
an area of many miles. The crater of Kilauea is seven miles in circum- 
ference, and about 1500 feet deep.* The cliffs forming its outer lip 
form a nearly perpendicular wall of yellowish clay and dark basalt rock. 
The bottom of the crater is constantly changing ; and frequently it holds 
in the lower hollow a lake of molten lava a mile long, and a mile 
broad. On the present occasion, it was a plain, more or less broken, of 
lead-coloured lava, dotted with small mounds and craters, giving forth 
= of smoke, and, as sight approached, kindling up here there 
nto fires. 

The ascent from hence to the summit was through woods, over old 
lava-streams, by the mouths of lenge caverns, and heaps of stones to mark 

They lay down for night on some 
half-vitrified ashes ; being at such an elevation that the next morning 
when they tried to make some tea, the water, although it boiled readily, 
opposite moun- 
tain of Mauna Kea was remarkably fine. “The old conical craters on 
its summit covered with newly fallen snow, its huge outline shadowy and 
dim, the clouds of smoke that rose round its base from the valley down 
which the present flood of lava is flowing, the wild dreariness of the fore- 
ground, and the tropical sky above, formed a scene almost indescribably 

rand and wonderful.’’ On arriving at the lava of the present eruption, 

ey were able to trace its devastating course below. It had been parti- 
ally cooled on the surface, so as to admit of their walking on it, though 
wit!’ some difficulty and danger, as the flood of liquid fire still continued 
to roll under the crust. Of this flood, Mr. Weld obtained a view through 
a broken part of the surface. “The huge arch and roof of the cavern 
glowed red-hot, and, as with some difficulty I obtained a point directly 
pg on! it, the glare was perfectly scorching. The lava, at almost 
a white heat, flowed slowly down at the rate of about three or four miles 
an hour. I dropped a fragment of rock into it, which it carried float- 
iag on, There was something very impressive ia its steady, smooth, on- 
ward course.” 

The eruption came from two craters, one a mile lower than the other. 
Tn the lower, the upper crust of the lava had cooled, and the discharge 
was subterrancan ; although the smoke, darkness, and sulphureous stench 
continued to make it an object of awe. The upper crater still sent up 
those volumes of red smoke and partially ignited gases which at night 
appeared a lofty column of flame. Having commenced their retura— 

“ Our sleeping-place was about 500 feet below the level of the craters : 
the night was fine with us; but, whilst above us the craters rolled u 
dark columns of smoke, below, over Hilo and Kilauea, raged a 
cent thunder-storm. The level of the top of the clouds was somewhat be- 
low us, and along it played flashes of the most vivid lightning, whilst the 
thunder-peals pos et to roll up from the valley below. Later in the 
night it rained, and in the mo , though in the tropics, the exterior of 
the fur-rug in which I slept was white with ‘ boar-frost.’ ”’ 

Io Mr. ’s journey to the summit, he walked along the lava-stream 
for some distance, where it appeared to be five or six miles broad ; then 
observing a narrower place, he crossed to its opposite bank. “ At this 
point the whole surface of the lava was solidified, while the molton flood 
moved on below like water under ice in a river. The superficial crust of 
the lava was crackling with beat and emitting mineral at innumer- 
able points. Along the margin, numerous trees lay cru half-charred, 
and smouldering upon the hardened lava.” 

That night, y slept on the cooled lava, above the line of vegetation. 
The next day, “upward and upward we urged our weary way upon the 
heated roof of the lava, passing, as we ascended, opening after opening, 
through which we looked u the igneous river as it rushed down its 








the | Vitrified duct at the rate of forty miles an hour. The lava-current at this 
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m wonderful. The fire-dact was laid from 25 to 100 feet 
down the sides of the mount; and the occasi 


? 
. pe ape in the mountain we could also 
see subterranean cataracts of molten rock leaping precipices of 25 or 50 
feet. The whole scene was awful, defying description. up 
wards amidst hills, cones, ridges, pits, and ravines of jagged ooh 
lava, we came at 1 P.M. to the terminal or summit crater, and, mounting 
to the highest crest of its banks, we looked down as into the very throat 
of hell.” This, according to Mr. Coan, is the sammit of the mountain, 
while Mr. Weld places the highest crater 1500 feet below the summit. The 
former indeed met with nothing at all like what is commonly called a 
crater. The plateau of the mountain was rent with yawning fissures, 
bordered with masses of scoriw and lava. 





* On the island of Maui, there is the crater of an extinct volcano, said to be 








twenty-four miles in circumference. 
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—_ — \less than one dollar in seven of gold and silver|duties in such a manner as to escape the penalty |signification as the original wording.” Whether|States to effect those changes. » 
ESIDENT’S MESS AGE compared with their circulation and deposits. It|and preserve its life. this would have been the effect ; whether the}was about to be made for the .. ate 
*| was palpable, therefore,that the very first p The exi of banks and the circulation of|mere circumstance of the exchange of the ratifi-| our Commissioner, in ion with the Minis. 
——— |must drive them to suspension, and deprive the| bank paper are so identified with the habits of our|cations of the British Convention with Honduras} ters of England and France, but this was sus- 
? h people of a convertible currency with all its disas- le, that they cannot at this day be suddenly | prior in point of time to the ratification of our} pended by the occurence of hostilities in the Can- 
Fellow Cutizens of the one citations: |trous consequences. It is truly wonderful that tbolished without much immediate injury to the| treaty with Great Britain would, “ in effect,” have|ton River between Great Britain and the Chinese 
and House of Repres : they should have so long continued to preserve|country. If we could confine them to their appro-| had “the same signification as the original word-|Empire. These hostilities have necessarily inter. 
In obedience to the command of the Consti-| their credit, when a demand for the payment of pate eqhere and revent them from admii -|ing,” and thus have nullified the amendment of| rupted the trade of all nations with Coste, which 
tution, it has now become my duty “to give t©/one-seventh of their immediate liabilities would|ing to the spirit of wild and reckless speculation |the Senate, may well be doubted. It is, perhaps,|is now in a state of blockzde, and have occasioned 
Congress information of the state of the Union, | have driven them into insolvency. And thisisthe|by extravagant loans and issues, they might be| fortunate that the question has never arisen. a serious loss of life and property. Meanwhile the 
and recommend to their consideration such mea-| condition of the banks, notwithstanding that four| continued with advantage to the public. The British Government, immediately after re-| insurrection within the empire against the existing 
sures” as I judge to be “ necessary and expedient.” | hundred millions of gold from California have flow-| But this I say: after long and much reflection :|jecting the treaty as amended, proposed to enter| imperial dynasty still continues, and it is difficult 
But first, and above all, our thanks are due to)ed in w us within the last eight years, and the|if experience shall prove it to be impossible to en-|into a new treaty with the United States, similar|te anticipate the result. 
Almighty God for the numerous benefits which aipaditaeniensn tation, I , such has been -? the facilities which well regulated banks|inall respects to the treaty which they had just} Under these circumstances, I have deemed it 
He das bestowed upon this — ; and our united the extravagance of bank credits that the banks| might afford, without at the same time suffering| refused to ratify, if the United States would con-|advisable to appoint a distinguished citizen of 
prayers ought to ascend to Him that He would now hold a considerably less amount of specie, |the calamities which the excesses of the banks sent to add tothe Senate's clear and unqualified) Pennsylvania Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
continue to bless our great Republic in time t0|either in proportion to their capital or to the circu-| have hitherto inflicted upon the country, it would|recognition of the sovereignty of Hond over| Plenip lary to proceed to China, and to avail 
come as He has ble it in time past. Since the |jation } its combined, than they did be-|then be far the lesser evil to deprive them alto-|the Bay Islands the following conditional stipula-| himself of any opportunities which may offer to ef- 
adjournment of the last Congress our constituents |fore the discovery of gold in California. hilst in| gether of the power to issue a paper currency and|tion: “Whenever and so soon as the republic of|fect changes in the existing treaty favorable to 
have enjoyed an unusual degree of health. The/the year 1848 their specie in proportion to their|confine them to the functions of ood of deposit}Honduras shall have concluded and ratified a| Americancommerce. Fe left the United States 
earth has yielded her fruits abundantly, and has capital was more than equal to one dollar for ev- and discount. treaty with Great Britain, by which Great Britain] for the place of his destination in July last in the 
pountifully rewarded the toil of the husbandman. | ery six dollars and thirty-three cents of their capi-| Our relations with foreign governments are, up-|shall have ceded, and the republic of Honduras/war steamer Minnesota. Special Ministers to 
Qur great staples have commanded high prices,/tal. In the year 1848 the specie was equal within|0n the whole, in a satisfactory condition. shall have accepted, the said islands, subject to|China have also been appointed by the Govern- 
and, up till within a brief period, our manufactur- |, very small fraction to one dollar in five of their| The diplomatic difficulties which existed be-|the provisions and conditions contained in such| ments of Great Britain and France. 
ing, mineral, and mechanical occupations have | ¢j ion and deposits ; in 1857 it is not equal/tween the Government of the United States and treaty.” : Whilst our Minister has been instructed to ec- 
jargely partaken of the general prosperity. We/to one dollar in seven and a half of their cireula-|that of Great Britain at the adjournment of the! This proposition was, of course, rejected. After|C¥py 4 neutral position in reference to the existing 
have ssed all the elements of material wealth | tion and deposits. last Congress have been happily terminated by|the Senate had refused to recognise the British | hostilities at Canton, he will cordially codperate 
jn rich abundance, and yet, notwithstanding all) prom this statement it is easy to account for|the appointment of a British minister to this|convention with Honduras of the 27th August,|With the British and French Ministers hh all peace- 
these advantages, our country, in its monetary| jur financial history for the last forty years. It|C°untry, who has been cordially received. 1856, with full knowledge of its contents, it was|{wl measures to secure, by treaty stipulations, 
interests, is at the present moment in a deplorable |}.45 been a history of extravagant expansions in _ Whilst it is greatly to the interest,as I am con-|impossible for me, necessarily ignorant of “the|hose just concessions to commerce which the 
condition. In the midst of unsurpassed plenty in| the business of the country, followed by ruinous| Yimced it is the sincere desire, of the Governments| provisions and conditions,” whic might be con-| "ations of the world have aright to expect, and 
silthe productions of agriculture and in all the| contractions. At ten Ie intervals the best|®"4 people of the two countries to be on terms of|tained in a future convention between the same| Which China cannot long be permitted to withhold. 
elements of national wealth, we find our manufac-|ang most enterprising men have been tempted to intimate friendship with each other, it has been | parties, to sanction them in advance. "rom assurances received, I entertain no doubt 
tures suspended, our public works retarded, our| their ruin by excessive bank loans of mere paper|°UF misfortune almost always to have had some| The fact is that when two nations like Great|that the three Ministers will act in harmonious 
rivate enterprises of diff kinds d,| credit, exciting them to extravagant importations|!Titating, ifnot dangerous, outstanding question] Britain and the United States, mutually desirous,| Concert to obtain similar commercial treaties for 
and thousands of useful laborers thrown out of| o¢ foreign goods wild speculations, and ruinous with Great Britain. as they are, and I trust ever may be, of maintain- each of the powers they represent. 
employment and reduced to want. The revenue|,nq q Seine check bling. When the}, Since the origin of the Government we have|ing the most friendly relations with each other, We cannot fail to feel a deep interest in all that 
the Government, which is chiefly derived from crisis arrives, as arrive it must, the banks can ex- been employed in negotiating treaties with that|have unfortiinately concluded a treaty which they| Concerns the welfare of the independent republics 
duties on imports from abroad, has been greatly re- tend no relief to the people In a vain struggle to| Power, and afterwards in discussing their true in-|ynderstand in senses directly opposite, the wisest|©n our own continent, as well as of the empire of 
duced, whilst the appropriations made by Congress} redeem their liabilities in specie they are com-| ‘®t and meaning. In this respect, the Conven-| course is to abrogate such a treaty by mutual con-| Brazil. 
iat its last session for the current fiscal year are pelled to contract their loans and their issues ; and| ‘ion of = 19, 1850, commonly called the Clay-|sent, and to commence anew. Had this been| Our difficulties with New-Granada, which a 
ery large in amount. at last, in the hour of distress, when their assist-|*0" and Bulwer treaty, has been the most unfor-|done promptly, all difficulties in Central America| Short time since bore so threatening an aspect, 
nder these circumstances a loan may be re-| ance js most needed, they and their debtors to-| ‘nate of all ; because the two Governments place| would most probably ere this have been adjusted to| are, it is to be hoped, in a fair train of settlement 
mired before the close of your present session ;| sether sink into insolvency directly opposite and contradictory constructions |the satisfaction of both parties. The time spent in|! 4 manner just and honorable to both parties. 
but this, although deeply to be regretted, would is this ~ f upon its first and most_important article. Whilst, | dj ing the ing of the Clayton and Bulwer The Isthmus of Central America, including that 
prove to be only a slight misfortune when com- B. me 4 ae — rie ~ pee agant icle far in the United States, We believed that this treaty | treaty would have been devoted to this praisewor-|0f Panama, is the great highway between the At- 
pared with the suffering and distress prevailing — at ig or a a t ~ would place both powers upon an exact equality|thy purpose, and the task would have been the|/antic and Pacific, over which a large portion of 
nong the =. ith this the Government | °°) of inn ‘cles f w bene wit : by the stipulation that neither will ever “ occupy,|more easily accomplished because the interest of|the commerce of the world is destined to pass. 
-annot fail deeply to sympathize, though it may aed bs ioely. ome by pao pag one me 4-\ or fortity, or colonize, or assume or exercise any |the two countries in Central America is identical,| The United States are more deeply interested than 
be without the power to extend relief. — is wisely es lated, whic ‘. eh fe US| dominion ” over ~ = of Central America, it is|being confined to securing safe transits over all|®ny other nation in preserving the freedom and 
It is our duty to inquire what has produced such |'TO™ ee coe Ap ets with foreign) contended by the British Government that the|the routes across the Isthmus. security of all the communications across this 
nfortunate results, and whether their recurrence |™22U ey my P vee Keg es yor he laree true construction of this language has leftthem| Whilst entertaining these sentiments, I shalljisthmus. It is our duty, therefore.to take care 
nve prevented? In all former revulsions the per na counterac’ Gordea ect oO} bv om in the rightful possession of all that portion|nevertheless not refuse to contribute to any rea-|that they shall not be interrupted either by inva- 
blame might have been fairly attributed to a va-|'9° oe ame — bs to’ our a Des of Central America which was in their occu-|sonable adjustment of the Central American ques-|sions from our own country or by wars between 
ety of codperating causes ; but not so upon the Mie dnt y th pre revenue tariff. But} nancy at the date of the treaty; in fact, that the|tions which is not practically inconsistent with|the independent States of Central America. Un- 
present occasion. It is apparent that our existing or t c rial hee tied po com-treaty is a virtual recognition on the part of|the American interpretation of the treaty. Over-|der our treaty with New-Granada of the 12th De- 
ish have d solely from our ex-|Posed of raw gay 8, ‘ pronnd woolen fabries| the United States of the right of Great Britain, |tures for this purpose have been recently made by|Cember, 1846, we are bound to guarantee the neu- 
ravagant and vicious system of paper currency = one: A na saben Pas on Tosi Sjeither as owner or protector, to the whole|the British Government ina friendly spitit, which trality of the isthmus of Panama, through which 
nd bank credits, exciting the people to wild|—W° i oe h oo ee — ald — extensive coast of Central America, sweeping|I cordially reciprocate ; but whether this renewed) the Panama railroad passes, “as well as the rights 
veculations and gambling in stocks. These re- ed roa dew jane Pe et, Rang. ie round from the Rio Hondo to the port and harbor | effort will result in success I am not yet d ignty and property which New-Granada 
ulsions must continue to recur at successive in- y= ned kh 4 mselves a foreign market through-| of San Juan de Nicaragua, together with the ad-|to express an opinion. A brief period will deter-|has and possesses over the said Territory.” This 
s oo ag as the amount of the paper cur-| Ut the world. jacent Bay Islands, except the comparatively smal! | mine. obligation is founded upon equivalents granted by 
cy and loans and discounts of the count Deplorable, however, as may be our present finan-|portion of this between the Sarstoon and Ca; With France our ancient relations of friendship|the treaty to the government and people of the 
hall be left to the discretion of fourteen hundred |cial condition, we fy indulge in bright hopes|Honduras. According to their construction, the|still continue to exist. The French Government| United States. 
ponsible banking institutions, which from the |for the future. No other nation has ever existed treaty does no more than alenply prokines them from |have, in several recent instances, which need not| Under these ci tances, I re d to 
ery law of their nature will consult the interest | which could have endured such violent expansions | extending their possessions in Central America be-|be enumerated, evinced a spirit of will and | Congress the of an act authorizing the 
of their stockholders rather than the public wel-|#nd contractions of paper credits without lasting|yond the present limits. It is not too much to as-|kindness towards our country which J heartily| President, in case of necessity, to employ the land 
fare. injury ; yet the buoyancy of youth, the energies of|sert, that if in the United States the treaty had|reciprocate. It is, notwithstanding, much to be|@nd naval forces of the United States to carry into 
The framers of .the Constitution, when they |0ur population, and the spirit which never quails|been considered susceptible of such a construc-|regretted that two mations, whose productions] effect this guarantee of neutrality and protection. 
ve to Congress the power “to coin money and | before difficulties, will emable us soon to recover|tion, it would never have been negotiated under|are of such a character as to invite the most ex-|! also recommend similar legislation for the secu- 
0 regulate the velue thereof,” and prohibited the|from our present financial embarrassments, and |the authority of the President, nor woula it have|tensive exchanges and freest commercial inter-| tity of any other route across the Isthmus in which 
5 from coining money, ep | vills of cred- pars Bay occasion us speedily to forget the lesson} received the approbation of the Senate. The uni-|course, should continue to enforce ancient and| We May acquire an interest by treaty. 
it, or making anything but gold silver coin a Which they have taught. versal conviction in the United States was, that! obsolete restrictions of trade ageinst each other.| With the independent Republics on this Conti- 
nder in payment of debts, supposed they had| In the meantime it is the duty of the Govern-| when our Government consented to violate itstra-|Our commercial treaty with France is in  this|nent it is both our duty and our interest to culti- 
ted the people against the evils of an exces-|ment, by all proper means within its power, to|ditional and time-honored policy, and to stipulate|respect an exception from our treaties with all|vate the most friendly relations. We can never 
ive and irredeemable paper currency. They are |aid in alleviating the sufferings of the people oc-| with a foreign Government never to occupy or ac-|other commercial nations. It jealously levies dis-| fee! indifferent to their fate, and must always re- 
ot responsible for the existing anomaly that a/casioned by the suspensi of the banks, and to}quire territory in the Central American portion of|criminating duties both on tonnage and on ar-|joice in their prosperity. Unfurtunately, both for 
overnment endowed with the sovereign attribute | provide against a recurrence of the same calam-|0ur own Continent, the consideration for this sac-|ticles, the growth, produce, or manufacture of] them and for us, our example and advice have lost 
of coining money and regulating the value there-|ity. Unfortunately, in either aspect of the case,|rifice was that Great Britain should, in this respect |the one country, when arriving in vessels belong-|Much or their influence in of the 
of should have no power to prevent others from |it can do but little. Thanks to the independent|at least, be placed in the same position with our-|ing to the other. lawless exped out 
iriving this coin out of the country and filling up| Treasury, the G has not susp 1 pay-|selves. Whilst we have no right to doubt the sin- ore than forty years ago, on the 3d of March,|against some of them within the limits of our 
he channels of circulation with paper which ment, as it was compelled todo by the failure of|cerity of the British Government in their construc-| 1815, Con: assed an act offering to all na-|country. Nothing is better calculated to retard 
ot represent gold and silver. the banks in 1837. ft will continue to discharge|tion of the treaty, it is at the same time my delib-|tions to admit their vessels laden with their na-|0Ur character as a nies, Oe the toleration of 
t and most responsible du-|its liabilities to the people in gold and sitver. Its _ of the law of nations. 















































erate conviction tkat this construction is in oppo-|tional productions into the ports of the United|such enterprises in 
of Government to insure to the people a sound | disbursements in coin will pass into circulation, | sition both to its letter and its spirit. 
ulating medium, the amount of which ought to assist 


i States upon the same terms with our own vessels,| It is one of the first and highest duties of any in- 
‘ materially in pestering a soundcur-| Under the late Administration negotiations would reciprocate to us similar ad-|dependent He ay its relations with the members 
adapted with the oe wisdom and . From its high credit, should we be com-|were instituted between the two Governments for of nat! its peo- 


ned the reciprocity to the|f the great ions, to restrain 
ill to the wants of acts 


to make a temporary loan, it can be effec-|the purpose, if possible, of removing these diffi-)productions of the respective foreign nations who 
s terms. This, however, cultles and a treaty having this laudable object|might enter into the proposed = t with 
possible, be avoided ; but, if not, then the|in view was signed at London on the 17th Octo-|the United States. The act of May » 1828, 
shall be limited to the lowest practicable|ber, 1856, and was submitted by the President to| moved this a similar re-| acts of 
the same proportion, and in, the Senate on the followi Oth of D ber. |ciprocity to all such vessels without reference 
ell as incalculable evils to the community are therefore, determined that whilst no use-| Whether this treaty,either in its original or amend-|the origin of 
he consequence. Government works already in progress shali|ed form, would have accomp the object in-|our 
Unfortunately, under the construction of the  } new works, not already com-|tended without giving birth to new and been 
deral Constitution, which has now prevailed too will be poned, if this can be done|ing complications between the two Governments, a 
0 be ch d, this important and delicate j country. Those may perhaps be well . Certain it is, 
hall proceed as though there however, it was rendered much less objectionable |ever been, on the against any portion of our own 
rteen|been no crisis in our monetary affairs. by the different amendments made to it by the|sent Emperor, predecessors, country, to burn down our cltien, murder and plun- 
But the federal government cannot do much to |Senate. The treaty, as amended, wes —_— never when the occasion. offered, jder our people, usurp our government, we 
ide a recurrence of existing evils.|me on the 12th March, 1857, and was transmitted | fest their good will to our cbuntry ; and their|should call any power on earth to the strictest ac- 
Even if rmountable constitutional objections |to London for ratification by the British Govern- | friendship has always been highly peace by|count for not preventing such enormities. 
pow-|did not exist the creation of a National|ment. That Government expressed its willing-|the Government people of the U. States. | Ever since the Administration of General Wasn- 
tof providing a paper currency, Bank, this w furnish no adequate preventive | ness to concur in all the amendments made bythe| With all other Eu Governments, except 
or the country, the first duty which these banks|security. The history of the last Bank of the|Senate with te single exception of the clause re-|that of Spain, our are as peacefulas we 
pwe to the public is to keep in their vaultsa suffi-/United States abundantly proves the truth of this/lating to Ruatan and the other islands in the Bay |could desire. Iregret to say that no progress 
jent amount of gold and silver to insure the con-|assertion. Such a bank could not, if it would,reg-|of Honduras. The article in the original treaty,as| whatever has been made, since the adj nt of] 
tibility of their notes into coin at all times and /|ulate the issues and credits of fi hundred | submitted to the Senate, after reciting that these|Congress, towards the settlement  & the we are at . The presen 
der all circumstances. No bank ought ever to|State banks in such a manner as to prevent the|islands and their inhabitants “ hav been by a/numerous claims of our citizens against the Span- Ege 20, 1818, is but little more 
be chartered without such restrictions on its busi-| ruinous ex ms and contractions in our cur-|Convention bearing date the 27th of —~ 1856, |ish Government. Besides, the outrage committed] than a collection of preéxisting laws. this 
hess as to secure this result. All other restric- afflicted the country throughout the| between her Britannic Beiests and the Republic of|on our flag by the Spanish war-frigate Ferrolana| ct. President is empowered to employ the 
ons are comparatively vain. This is the only |existence of the late bank, or secure us against fu-| Honduras, ituted and declared a free territory on the high seas, off the coast of Cuba, in March,|land and naval forces and the militia “for the 
e touchstone, the only efficient lator of a s. In 1825 an effort was made by|under the sovereignty of the said Republic of Hon: | 1855, by into the American mail steamer E/| purpose of preventing the carrying on of any such 
paper currency—the only one which can guard of England to curtail the issues of the|duras,” stipulated that “ the two contracting par-| Dorado, and deta’ and searching her, remains|expedition or en’ from the territories and 
he public against over-issues and bank suspen-|country banks under the most favorable circum-|ties do hereby mutually engage to recognize and|unacknowledged unredressed. The | ion of the United States,” and the col- 
ions. As a collateral and eventual security it is|stances. The paper currency had been expanded seapect in all future time the independence and|tone and temper of the Government to-|!ectors of customs are authorized and required to 
loubtless wise, and in all cases ought to be re-|to a ruinous extent, and the Bank put forth all its|rights of the said free territory as a part of the Re-| wards that of the United are much to be re- | detain any vessel in when there is reason to 
puired, that banks shall hold an amount of United | power to contract it in order to reduce prices and |public of Honduras.” gretted. Our present envoy extraordinary andjbelieve she is about to take part in such lawless 
States or State securities equal to their notes in/restore the equilibrium of the foreign exchanges.| Upon an examination of this ion be-| minister plenipotentiary to Madrid has asked to/en' . 
irculation and pete for their redemption. This, | It dingly ed a system of curtailment|tween Great Britain and Honduras of the 27th|be recalled ; and it is my peace eee out a| When it was first rendered probable that an at- 
owever, furnishes no adequate security against|of its joans and issues, in the vain hope that the| August, 1856, it was found that, whilst declaring|new Minister to Spain, with special instractions|tempt would be made to get up another unlawful 
ver-issues. On the contrary, it may be perverted |joint stock and private banks of the king lom|the Bay Islands to be “ a free territory under the |on all questions pending b expedition —_ Nicaragua, the Secretary of 
inflate the currency. , it by would be compelled to follow its ple. It y of the Republic of Honduras,” it de- i termination to State issued instructions to the Marshals and Dis- 
means to convert all the debts of the United|found, however, that as it contracted they ex- prived that Republic of rights without which its|speedil .| trict-Attorneys, which were directed by the Secre- 
: and at the end of the process, to employ | sovereignty over them could scarcely be said to i taries of War and the — to the appropriate ar- 
the language of a very high official authority,|exist. It divided them from the remainder of Hon- | just claims of ourcitizens on the notice of my and navy officers, requiring them to be. vigi- 
. may be |“ whatever reduction of the paper circulation was/|duras, and gave to their inhabitants a separat Spanish G is lant, and to use their best exertions in cerras 
n themselves. they cannot be converted into goldjeffected by the Bank of England (in 1825) was|government of their own, legislative, executive, | that Congress have never made the ap jon| into effect the provisions of the act of 1818. Not- 
nd silver at the moment of pressure, as our ex-)more than made up by the issues of the country|and judicial officers, elected themselves. It|}recommended by President Potk in withstanding precautions, the expedition has 
p ntence tonenen, Ie sufficient time to prevent bank banks.” deprived the Government of Honduras of the tax- of December, 1847, “to be paid to the|escaped from our shores. Such enterprises can 
spensions depreciation of bank-notes.| But a Bank of the United States would not, if it ing er in every form, and exempted the people|Spanish Government for the purpose of distribu-|do no good tothe country, but have al- 
n gland, which is toa considerable extent a/could, restrain the issue and loans of the State|of the islands from the performance of military tion among the claimants in the Amistad case.”| read icted much injury both on its intereets 
paper-money country, though vastly behind our| Banks, because its duty as a regulator of the cur-|duty, except for their own exclusive defence. It| A similar was 
bwn in this respect, it was deemed advisable, an. must often be in direct conflict with the im-|also prohibited that Republic from erecting fortifi-| mediate predecessor in his message of ber, |emigration from the United States to the States of 
rior to the act of Parliament of 1844, which |mediate interest ef its stockholders. If we expect|cations upon them for their Tyne leav-| 1853 ; and entirely concerring with both in the hi id not fail to prove 
isely separated the issue of notes from the bank-|one agent te restrain or control another their in-|ing them open to invasion from any quarter ; and, | opinion that this indemnity is justly due under the hi fe conce . In 
ag departinent, for the Bank of England always to terests must, at least in some degree, be ant | finally, it provided “ that Slavery shall not at any |treaty with 8; of Oct. 27, 1795, I earnestly re- , our citizens have 
hand gold and silver equal to one-third of tie. But the directors of a Bank of the United|time ine be permitted to exist therein.” commend such an appropriation to the favorable tained heavy losses from the seizure and clos- 
bined lation and deposi If this pro-| States would feel the same interest and the same| Had Honduras ratified this Convention, she|consideration of © . ing of the transit route by the San Juan, between 
portion was no more than sufficient to secure the inclination with the directors of the State Banks| would have ratified the establishment of a State ity and commerce was con-|the two oceans. 
onvertibility of its notes, with the whole of Great|to expand the currency, to accommodate their| substantially independent within her own limits, h r,| The leader of the recent expedition was arrest- 
ritain, and to some extent the continent of Europe favorites and friends with loans, and to declare|and a State at all times subject to British influ- 
a field for its circulation, i large dividends. h has been our experience|ence and control. Moreover, had the United|ratifications 
mpossible tha i k. States ratified the treaty with Great Britain in its janegle 08 Ge 18th June, 1857, and the treaty was dollars. . 
ly rely upon the patriot-| original form, we should have been bound “ to re- = by the President on the 18th August,| I commend the whole subject to the serious at- 
of the States he the prevention|cognise and respect in all future time” these|1857. This treaty, it is believed, will prove bene-|tention of Congress, believing that our duty and 
il. they will ip to the prejudice of Hond gificial to American commerce. The Shah has|our interest, as well as our national character, re- 
lati |in direct opposition to the spirit and meaning of|manifested an earnest disposition to cultivate mye Nore we should adopt such measures as will 
.|the Clayton and as treaty as — An = % oot tee ex-| be effectual in rest ig our cit from 
the United Btates, the Senate rejected ent! a strong w 8 repre- 
on -|sented at Teheran by a Minister Plenipotentiary ; 
t ‘east one dollar of gold and silver for ev-|nition of the right of H cull I vocemanend that on oppropeiation bs maze 
Sebetenend degethe for this purpose. by the 
by a self-executing enact- lo Recent occurrences in China have been unfavor- the signature of which was mentioned in 
g can arrest, that the moment/c and respect the islands of fasten, Bonaco, able to a revision of the treaty with that empire of to Cong at the 
suspend they shal! go iqu Utila, Barbaretta, Helena, and Morat, situate in|July 3, 1844, with a view to the cocmrley and} in poahe, 1853. The 
e that such provisions, with a weekly publica-|the Bay of Honduras, and off the coast of the Re-|extension of our commerce. The 24th article of appear in the 
ty cash bank of a ctatomont of its condition,| public of Honduras, as under the sovereignty and Gils wwonty cttvateted fers revision of it, in case ex-| correspondence herewith submitted. 
posits. w; far to secure us against future suspen-|as part of the said Republic of Honduras. perience should prove this to be requisite : “in desirable to ascertain the fitness of the 
In a recent shane of epecte payments. Great Britain rejected this amendment, assign-|which case the two governments will, at the ex- La and its tributaries for navigation b: 
Congress, in my opinion, possess the power to|ing as the only reason, that the ratifications of pivation of twelve years from the date of said con-| nited States steamer Water Witc 
a uniform y ween o law applicable to all bank-| Con vention of the 27th of August, 1856, between| vention, treat amicably concerning the same, by 
institutions throughout the United States, and ~ and Honduras, had not been “exchanged, ow-| means of suitable appointed to conduct 
ry 
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had coin in its vaults equa! to one-third of its 
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| persons 
I strong). its i This would to the hesitation of that Government.” Had) such ions.” These twelve years expired 
Of make it the irreversible organic law of each bank's been done, it is stated that “Her Majesty’s|on July 3, 1856, but long before that period it was 
i , that a P of specie payments|Government would have had little difficulty in| ascertained that c es in the treaty by fort. The fire was re- 
appears that shall produce its civil death. The Inatinet of self. agrecing tothe moliiation by the Sen-| were necessary ; and less attem: ; but as the Water Witch was of small 
iderably ‘preservation would then compel it to perform its‘ ate, w 
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h then would have had in effect the same were made by the Commissioner of force, and not designed for offensive operations 
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. retext u be subject to the 1 and ratification of the peo-|this hope has now vanished. Gov. Younc has, by|cific Railroad, withou late one of the most trusts 
Routt Sm the =a. Phy —— The of the State,” may be followed on future suctabetien, declared his determination to main-|to any particular route. committed to any people. I do not deny 
President of Paraguay of Octeber, 1854, prohibit- occasions. I took it for gue Oat So cenventinn, tain his er by force, and hasalready committed| The report of the Secretary of the Treasury will Congress the power, when acting bona fide 
ing foreign vessels-of-war from navigating the founded, ay itis, on correct principles, and econ acts af Fatty against the Uaiied tes. Un- tomb a ya rr the condition of the ss paw nowy b gee wept y them for 
. As P y,b , Was! ; rior Walker, in favor of submi ould retrace public finances reasing the value of the 

gph of ts ibank of the river of that|the constitution to the agin were expressed in gen-| Utah will be in a state the public service devolved upon that department ring the great temptation to abuge 
name, the other belonging to Corrientes, a State of] eral and unqualified terms. committed the open -|of the Government. By this — it appears that | power, we cannot be too cautious in its exer 
the Ar entine Confederation, the right of its gov-| Im the Kansas-Nebraska act, however, this re-| standing Maj. Van VIET, an officer of the army,|the amount of revenuereceived from all sources in- Actual settlers under existing laws an 
orament toexpect that such a decree would be|@irement, as applicable to the whole Constitution,|/sent to Utah by the C to pur-| to the Freesary during the fiscal year ending the|ed against other purchasers at t Public saley 
obeyed cana te acknowledged. But the Water aaa ae TE, cement coteadl ion ale samen oa chose peovtiiens the troops, had ; ven — oon 7, was alsty-cight million six _—~ thele right of prosmption, te the extent ofa 

Z operly speaking, a vessel-of- : |him the strong e of t! ful inten- y-one T-section, or acres of land. e a 
bag Fell = po Bh apne B in a scien- a ry samantie tnstnane?of Slavery This tions of the Government, and that the troops) thirteeu dollars and sixty-seven cents, ($68,631,-|may then be disposed of at public or enters, 
tific enterprise intended for the advantage of com-| will be rendered clear bya simple reference to its|would enly be employed as a posse comitatus|513 67,) which amount, with the balance of nine-| private sale in unlimited quantities. 
mercial States generally. Under these circum-|language. It was not to islate Slavery into any| when called on by the civil authority to aid in the) teen million nine and one three) Sp ion has of late years prevailed ,, 
stances, I am constrained to consider the attack| Territory or State, nor to exclude it therefrom, but/ execution of the laws. undred and twenty-five dollars and forty.five|great extent in the public lands. 
upon her as unjustifiable, and as calling for satis- te leave the people Danes’ af de There is reason to believe that Gov. Youna| cents, ($19,901,326 45,) remaining in the Treasury | quence has been that lange 
faction from the Parayuayan government. — . 


‘According to the plain construction of the sentence,|has long contemplated this result. He knows| ®t the commencement of the year, made an aggre-|become the property 
Citizens of the United States, also, who were es-| the werds “domestic ti 

















ortions of them 

for the service of the year of eighty-eight mil 2 ee 5 ee ane 
institutions” have a directas|that the continuance of his despotic power de-|g#e for the service ‘car a ~\nies, thus the p greatly enhance/] 
tablished in business in Paraguay, have had their| they have an a riate reference to Slavery. upon the exclusion of all settlers from the . Fon 5 Seneees and ape ynen way — those who desire to purchase for actual 
property seized and taken from them, and have! mestic institu § Territory except those who will acknowledge his| hu = . y-nine ars $,;ment. In order to limit the area of speculat 
otherwise been treated by the suthoritise in on in : divine mission, and implicitly obey his will ; and| (#88.532, -) much as possible, the extinction of the | 
sulting and arbitrary manner, which — redress.) are “domestic institutions,” and are entisely distinct) 4+ an enlightened public opinion there would|. The public expenditures for the fiscal yearend: |title and the extension of the publ c surveys 

Ly BR HSS HF 9 Feet ations ae maa with, the’ lawe|ing 30th June, 1837, amounted to seventy million|to keep pace with the tide of emigration, 
firm but conciliatory spirit. This will the more prob-| there was no question then before Congress, nor in-|%00n prostrate tut at war w e la eight hund red twenty-two thousand soven| If ices chaut Lewanber . 
ably be granted if the Executive shall have authority| deed has there since been any serious question before|both of God and man. He has, therefore, for hundred and twenty-four dollars and eighty-five| sections to Stat i on : 
to use other means in the event of a refusal. This is) the people of Kansas or the Cw except that|several years, in order to maintain his independ. wea8a. 130 - ¢ hich fon miihier - ~- tates or companies, as they have. 

dingly ded which relates to the ‘domestic institution” of Stavery./ence, been industriously employed in collec cents, ($70, pu ») of which f ‘ight b nine retofore, I recommend that the in 
It is unnecessary to state in detail the alarmingcon-| The Convention, after an and excited debate,| and fabricating arms and munitions of war, wndred and forty-three eig sections ned by the Government shoaij 
dition of the Territory of Kansas at the time of my! finally determined, ,o majority of only two, to sub-| ;, disciplining the Mormons for military service. and ninety-six dollars and ninety-one cents (85,-| subject to preémption by actual settlers 
; th The opposing parties then stood in) mit the question of Slavery to people, though at} | Superintendent f Indian affairs, he has had| 943,896 91,) were applied to the redemption of the! It ought ever to be our cardinal policy to 
hostile wre —~ } o ape Ae ~ | rty-three Ge oy delegates present af- ~4 cpeatguibey of g fn H. with the , 7 — ublic debt, including interest and premium, leav-|the public lands as much as may be for actual 

~ . ‘ by! * y i, " - 

sadee, at this eri moment, Kansas was left with-| A large majority of the Convention were in favor of|tribes, and exciting their hostile feelings against|'g in ms vo goad Pg a pre tlers, . fo at moderate prices. .. e 
eutaG by ignation of Gov. Grany. establishing Slavery in Kansas. They accordingly|the United States. This, according to our in-| present fiscal year on the is oom hy y, aa + where hy a ee ny the prosperity of the 

On the 19th of February previous, the territorial) inserted an article in the Constitution for this purpose] formation, he has accomplished in regard to some teen million seven en berg — es | the power ¢ the U 
logistafare passed a law providing for the election of] similar in form to those which had been adopted by| of those tribes, while others have oar & dollars and twenty-seven secure homes for our posterity for 
de! s on the third Monday of June to a conven-| other Territorial C ti In the schedule, how- trae to their allegiance, and have com-|cents, ($17,710,114 27.) generations, 
tion to meet - the — Monday of September, i over, providing for the — 4% Demag =~ = onteeseh the tetih “ > te ane Ration agents.| The receipts into the treasury for the first quar-|, bee By our ut hao toons wi 

of framing a P to a State G questi n fair " e @ in P : 
pT aS the U non. ‘This law was in the main and explicitly referred to the people, whether they He has laid in a store of ppovistone for three years, ty = =. yt oe es h.. ‘Indians, a large ee rtion of which are wild, 
fair and just; and itis to be regretted that all the) will have a Constitution “ with or without Slavery.”| which, in case of necessity, as he informed Major)? "'Y; —— ensy en oor tractable and difficult to control. Predatory 
qualified electors had not registered themselves and) [t declares that, before the Constitution adopted by| Van ViteT, he will conceal, “and then take to| twenty-nine eight Kw aoe werte a he ae habits, itis 
voted under its prov ns. the Convention “ shall be sent to Congress for admis-|the mountains, end bid defiance to all the powers|‘ollars and eighty-one cents, age E +) e 7 r Lm amy m from commi! 

At the time of the election for delegates, an exten-| sion into the Union as a State.” an election shall be of the Government.” the estimated receipts of t remaining three gressions on each other, as well as upon our 
sive organization existed in the Territory, whose) held to decide this question, at which all the white 2 J s quarters to the 30th June, 1858, are thirty-six mil- citizens and those emigrating to our d 
avowed object it we, if | or pe sews the law-| male a of the Territory on Ses Li} 7, great ee ys all this maz be pe lion seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and i _ Hence apne military 
ful government force, @ es' ish & govern-| are enti to vote. They are to vo' jot; an it yet now overnment wi estimate . tions q' y y e 
mest of thelr own Under the so-called Topeka Con-|« the ballots cast at sald lection ‘shall be indorsed| the 2 ees ($36,750,000,, making, with the balance before | tise the more lawless and hostile. 
n 


















































the efforts which may be inspired by such fren- five milli 

om. Whe sanseua altashed 10 this ve with Slavery,’ and ‘Constitution with : stated, an aggregate of seventy-five million three! The present system of making them valuable 
pi abstained from taking any part in the no Slavery.’” If there bee majority in favor of the Ne Oy the oi te Shellie 7 yoy = undred and eighty-nine th d nine ents to infl them to cpm at peace has 
eleotion. “Constitution with Slavery,” then it is to be trans- ty ¥ Te cha gp ab es ~ oe exist-/ and thirty-four dollars and eight cents, ($75,389,-| ineffectual. It is believed to be the better poliey 

The act of the Territorial Legislature hcd omitted] mitted to Congress by the President of the Conven-|¢4 in our Territories, an ‘4 ise q 934 08,) for the service of the present fiscal year. 
to provide for submitting to the le the Constitu-| tion in {ts original form. If, on the contrary, there|that we should put it down in such a manner that The actual expenditures during the first quarter 
tion which might be framed by Sonvention ; and| shall be a majority in favor of the “ Constitution with) it shall be the last. To trifle with it would be to of the present fiscal year were twenty-three mi 
in the excited state of public feeling throughout Kan-/no Slavery,” * then the article providing for Slavery|encourage it and to render it formidable. We * were m. . 


that a de-|shall be stricken from the Constitution by the Pre: seven hund -_ 











its of industry. as 
lion ve fice, and it will doubtiees prove to be lees exp 
sas ap app : ~jought to go there with such an imposing force as ¢ ; jnce. - : 
Sasi to force unex iam u Contiaton tn re | dant of de Convention» and tie exprem ecla|io ‘convince these dajoed people. that resi | Mundted and twenty ight dolar and thirty-seven tha the present feet ass witin ou 
matey Lt sstionable eccupt that the Hakt of property in slaves now inthe] ance would be vain, and thus spare the effusion of eight neared nd ninety-five thousand two hun-|rial limits is believed to be, from the best datas 
hi yt BYE r n| Territory shall in no salanse te interfered with ;”|blood. We can in this manner best convince them fied nd thirty-two peli and thirty-nine cents |‘nterior Department, about 325,000, 

Ly: opinion| and in that event itis made his du' je| that we are their friends, not their enemies. In - 6 : y ; ¢| The tribes of C hoc C 
cree wes construction of the 1 wor i ous | concern! Constitution thus ratified transmitted ngre order to accomplish this object it will be necessa- ws eee ~ erode isset ocd peatian OF /and Creeks, settled in the territory set apart for 
Since costined inthe ogee aco Cangens of ie Uae Sates or the admin of the Maer, scoring tthe ema of the. Wer ‘Depart publ da including Inerest and premiun. | Wena Antanas are rag aren 
true ~\ doll oo pe ah ~ ~~ iti: il h ment, to raise four additional regiments ; and this uarters, to 30th June, 1858, are fifty-one millions | and we may indulge the cee od 
Slavery tate any Territory or State, — Ry aad ude tt tunity of “expressing | “opinion b his vote “whether T earnestly recommend to Congress. At the P _ we hundred and forty-eight thousand five hun-|at no very distant ny they will be incorporated 
therefrom, but to leave the le th y| Kansas shall be received into the Union with or ent pony aaa tg meee = dred and thirty dollars and four cents, ($51,- — s Ae of the sov States. 

tions} without Slavery,” and thus the exciting question may|country am sorry to recommen) 948.530 04,) including interest on the public 
-| be peacefully settled in the very mode required by/such a measure ; but I feel confident of the sup- debt, making an aggregate of seventy-four mil- 
the organic law. The election ,will be held under| port of Congress, cost what it may, in suppressing - s Be 


te authority, and if an rtion of the inhabi- |lions nine hundred and sixty-three thousand fifty- 
1) ete shall a v4 aie a Ai Spportentty Ane nal the insurrection and in restoring and maintaining 


ion.” ; eight dollars and forty-one cents, ($74,963,058 41,) 
Congress mean by thi that the dele-| having been presented, this will be their own volun- -~ qqreasionty Fie Casa and laws in leaving an estimated balance inthe Treasury at the z ding op 
elected to frame a Constitution should have au-| tary act, and they alone will be responsible for the|* erritory ©! a close of the present fiscal year of four hundred | Their raj wth and extension are sho 
uestion of Slavery, or| consequences. I to Cong the and twenty-six thousand eight hundred and/dece tement of the number of po 

the le, that the} Whether Kansas shall be afree ora slave State/a Territorial Government over Arizona, incorporat- 


ty-five dollars and sixty-seven cents, ($426, Toads, comme: 
ing with it such ions of New-Mexico as they 875 67) anaes oe (o 


1 In that year there were tl 
rious doubt, and, therefo! ; the may deem expedient. I need scarcely adduce ar-} The amount of the public debt at the commence- _ iy Het, Me ieheent 
in ne "Tae of the 26th at the p’ uld thi rtunity be | SUments in support of this recommendation. We) ment of the present fiscal year, was twenty-nine 
March last, | merely said that when ‘a Constitution| re) m ly are bound to os the lives and the property of| millions, sixty th d three hundred and eighty- |net increase of 1,021. The 
shall be submitted be te peuple of o ba ; 1. she a we ee — are —_ six dollars and ninety cents, ($29,060,386 90.) ee 2 ited by the eh te was weet 
Of Yoting for or against that instrument, and th rg again reach the potnt she has a caatiee is. ~ bead , comin, and is al iy in- m1 Te ahol ad cade oon te i a ; in ied 153,818 miles an 
ooreneee, of ae ler will must not be inter-| Kansas hes for gg” fe high thee A fon creasing, notwithstanding the disadvantages under| sand two hundred and thirty-two dollars and cluding: RA he = — ona the 
a sroueg tate opinion it was far from my inten- : , t objects. When which labor. Besides, the proposed — thirty-nine cents, ($3,895,232 39,)—leaving a bal-| are transported ; 
thon to faterfers with the decision of whether with or witheut|is believed to be rich in mineral and agricultural) ance unredeemed at this time of twenty-five mil-| The expenditures of the de nt for the 
, the excitement beyond her own limits will ae my in silver and copper. The/lion one hundred and sixty-five thousand one|year ending on the 30th June, 1857, as adjusted 
y pass away, and she will then for the first| mails of t nited States to California are now) hundred and fifty four dollass and fifty-one cents, | Auditor, amounted 0 een To : 
be left, as she ought to have been long since, to|carried over it throughout its whole extent, and ($25,165,154 51. there was credit of the d 
vtitution on the sulyect of Slavery, cr on amy other|*ts route is known to be the nearest, and be-| "The amount of estimated expenditures for the re- 
subject, be displeasing to a majority of the people,| leved to be the best, to the Pacific. th Eareere of the pessoa’ Som you 
these 





























changing it} Long experience has deeply convinced me that 
astrict construction of the powers granted to 
Congress is the only true, as well as the only safe 
rit of the Constitution. While this principle} 
shal] guide my public conduct, I consider it clear 
that under the war-making power Congress anor 
appropriate money for the construction of a mill- 
tary road through the Territories of the United 
y Loney me | for the 
idefence of any of the States against foreign inva- 
sion. The Constitution has conferred upon Cong 
power “to declare war,” “to raise and support 
armies,” “to provide and maintain a navy,” and/®ndof the Postmaster-General. 
to call forth the militia “to repel invasions.” These wh ato the fe 
eign powers ily involve import-| ® 
antand responsible public duties, and I have already recommended the of four 
them there is none so sacred and so im-| additional regiments, and the report of the Secretary 
ive as of preserving our of War presents rag eats proving this tncrease 
the invasion of a foreign enemy. The/|of the army, under existing circumstances, to be in- 


Constitution has, therefore, left nothing on this! , 
point to construction, but expressly >t that would call the special attention of Congress req’ : 
“the United States’ shall protect en of t to recommendation of the Secretary of the 
(the States) against invasion.” Now, if a military Navy in favor of the construction of ten smal! 
road over our own Territories be indispensably ne-|W@t steamers of light Cone, For some years 
cessary to enable us to meet and repel the invader, the Government has been ob! OS Sey sete 
it follows as a nacessary ence not only|#ions to hire such steamers from individuals to 
that we possess the power, but it SS our bax tive wants. At the present moment 
duty to construct such a road. It would be an|¥® 
jabsurdity to invest a government with the unlimit-| 
ed power to make and conduct war, and at the 
same time deny to it the only means of reachin 
and defeating the enemy at the frontier. Without| le 
such a pas t 2 waite yy * Ye * 
tect” Californ our 
“ invasion.” We cannot by any other yy Wy 
means transport men and munitions of war Bem| peek, cad Reavy gues vera be 
the Atlantic States in sufficient time successfully |COas defence. cost of thelr construction 
to defend these remote and distant portions ef the) Will not be great, and they will require but a com- 
np preasn oy: | Republic Eiteton” fn taps ef pence tnqy will prove cnet 
om ‘ mi \ peace will prove as ef. 
a rect inpiraiton ad authori trom the Almighty. Hl he thane pf Ceaial America nve at bes avery ectc® a8 mveh larger vessel, and often more 
has been, » Sdevlute over ure] uncertain and unteliable mode of communication |Weul. One of them should be at every station 
tate, But even if were het the they would et where we maintain a squadrom, and three or four 
t people of Utah almost exclusive! Ay + nat ue ti oom ow WY should be constantly employed on our Atlantic 
to this church, and believing with a fanatical ph rye power yp ye — hot, ae, ttl Pacific coasts. hoontan , utility and effieien. 
that he ls G rritory ie to enable it to blockade the porte at either end off ° cupsine 0 tepmamens them as almost indie. 


wooing 
and attached to 
these routes. After all, therefore, we can onl —— of these Ine wo belle that he 
J in th, 
rely upon 4 | road through our own Terrl| ing min tut, whee tru 
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Congress h yoy oa os Sad . “ele £ such an ea 
ment © as in the ap. res by 
: repiting taney om he pubic easy fre] ty apr he Serer othe Inter sae 
facts leave but little doubt that auch] ons of ouch roads. humerous, important and diversified branches of wi each te ly crowded inte I 

ta, hie determination, Without entering pon ae ar alent Co cnpesee of peastarting domectie administration intrusted to him by lew |) st eorh 
win or connee thease the most are = 
may that all officers of the Pcie hates ve been ode tnd our relations ve veh, 

* country 


tlopted vL the Indians, 
the dic lal ond executive ith the i ception of See Spaee on the A Eb, teuke peer ao See “oer 8 orth leona of the . publie lande 
wo Indian agents, hay necessary originat \ 
che helr own personal safety to Kary and the mat: | hae ij ‘ etl "he 
or Ww 





zs 


i ets ce 


ty to withdraw from the improv ae experience 
: y ho longe remains any Gov./ ern of on the Colorad the way, and gradually adapted to the growth 
: en of Hivonam] the best explorations now within our knowledge,|and settlement of our Western States 
rion upon| YOUNG, ‘This being the dees not exceed four hundred seventy , 
. and the face of the country is, in the main, favor: 
»| Ae Chiet nd tol able, For obvious reasons the Government ought 
featore yal the C and Jawa] Hot to undertake the work iteelf by means of ite 
within it limite, Tn order to eflect this purpase,|OW8 agente, This ought to be committed to other) « boundless p t 
te \ Lappointed a new Governor and other Federal of |Agencios, which Congress Nt ansiat either wy of future proaperity and power 
re for Utah, and sent with them a military|atante of land or money, or by both, upon such) We have heretofore disposed of 903,802,404 acres 
x|torce for their protection, and to aid as a posse| terme and conditions as they may deem most! of the public land. 
comvatus, in case of need, in the execution of the} beneficial for the country, Provision might thus! w the public lands as a souree of revenue 
lawe be made not only for the safe, rapid an! economi:| are of great Geers, thelr importance is far 
With the religi pinions of the M s, ance! tranaportation of ¢ and munitions roishing homes fora hardy and inde. 
wind, go then re - d Gare nh na, however de. | War, ww of yal" e pale. She at pendent race of honest end \ndustrions, ehijzene 
orable in themselves rev. to the moral] mere ereate w cou. try, both) who desire to subdue and cultivate the soil, 
and religi th all Seed Jom, Thad] Bast and West, would be greatly promoted by| ought tobe administered mainly with a view of 


. 8 of 

no right to Interfere. Actions alone, when in vio-|#uCh & road, and above all it would be a powerful | promoting this wise and benevolent policy, In 

lation of the Constitution and laws of the United additional of union, And although advan- Gorepeiien them for any other perpen we 
Riates, become the legitimate subjects for the ju-| tages of this kind, whether postal, commercial or! ought to use even greater economy than if they 
riadiction of the civil magistrate. My instructions tieal, cannot confer constitutional power, yet) ah ae -- the proceeds 
9|(0 Governor CumMine have therefore been framed] they may furnish auxiliary arguments in favor of} were already in the public Treasury. To 
in strict accordance with these principles, At| expediting a work which, inmy judgment, isclear-|squander away this richest and noblest 
that date a hope was indulged that no necessity|!y embraced within the war-making power, jinheritance which any ve 

ht exist for employing the military in restoring) For these reasons I commend to the friendly|enjoyed upon objects vabtful 

and maintaining the authority of the law; but'consideration of Congress the subject of the Pa- tutionality or expediency, would be 
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case it shall be a law.” It may then lie over, and be taken up and | 

the next session. Great inconvenience would only be experi- 
enced in regard to appropriation bills ; but, fortanately, under the late 
excellent law allowing a salary, instead ofa per diem, to members of 
Congress, the expense and inconvenience of a called session will be greatly 


reduced. 
to your favourable consider- 
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result ensuing from the late 


| pendent Americans upon one melancholy 
Considering that the political system of the United States does not re- remeowm We mean the dismissal of the District-Attorney, Mr. John 
cognise or require the wholesome presence of Cabinet Ministers upon the | McKeon, by the President, for the exercise of his discretion as to a fitting 
floor of Congress, there to be catechised as to their acts or their projects, | Mayor for this city. Now be it known that we have no personal ac- 
it is but reasonable that at the commencement of the legislative session | quaintance with this gentleman ; that we have at times held him up to 
~ 4 — pore, put himself in communication with scorn as artpraen rap and that we know him to be intensely 
¢ People. Six of our columns may appear an inordinate space to be | narrow-min and zealous in his Anglo-phobia. What of that? He is 
oceupied with an inaugural summary of the state of public affairs ; but turned out of office by the Chief a of the Republic, because he 
we may remember the hours upon hours consumed in our own Parlia- did not abide by the arbitrary rules of the party which elected the Chief 
ment by the mere introductory statements of the heads of Departments, | Magistrate himself, the appointment being purely a local affair, nota Fe- 

on moving the annual estimates—what vol financial details fall ‘eral one! 
from the lips of a Chancellor of the Exchequer—how a Secretary at War , Space would fail us to enlarge upon this theme ; and indeed it might 
dilates unrestrictedly upon army organization—or to what limitless extent | 20t be becoming in us to grapple with it. We mast however without hesi- 
are prolonged the arguments of a Premier when he introduces a pet minis- | tation express our profound regret, at seeing the odious tyranny of party 
terial measure. Recollecting all this, we need not grudge for one¢ being becoming more deeply rooted. How it works here, by excluding the 
compelled to substitute a grave political document for the usual variety | loftiest minds from the highest stations, natives can judge better than our- 
of miscell matter. Making all allowance for the growing distaste selves. But it will be a fresh puzzle for the European enquirer, to learn 
of the day towards what is called dry reading, we must own that Mr, | that New York City, by a strong effort, threw off the yoke of a notoriously 
Buchanan’s Message is deserving of patient study, as an authoritative | corrupt and unprincipled Mayor, and that the President of the United 
sketch of the condition of the land in which we dwell. States immediately cashiered one of his New York subordinates, for 
From 9 A-M.to5 P.M. : and Rveuings, from7 to 0 e'elock. The Gallery 1s well lighted aad | The portion that treats of the United States’ relations with Great Bri- | aiding to bring about this end! The explanation touching purty dis- 

a nT Ey tain commands, of course, our most earnest attention. But we do not see |cipline will only render the act less comprehensible. 
“THE HORSE FAIR,” in it any particalar call for comment. It recapitulates, from the Ame- 
weed th ale te ble Kahawc® on rican point of view, the sayings and doings of the last seven years in | Dr. Mackay and his Lectures. 

wanaseme, a Ve £00. = -~ aa connection with Central America ; and though we might charge the Pre- On Monday and Thursday of the present week, Dr. Mackay completed 
vom 0.4. I. —Adgniaston 25 Conte. sident with a tendency to exaggeration, in his report of the British inter- | the series of his Lectures, by one upon English Song, and one mainly 
FREDERICKS' PHOTOGRAPHIC TEMPLE OF ART. pretation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, we are disposed to agree with | ¥P0n Scottish. So much has this method of communing with the public 
LADIES’ ENTRANCE i i i i i become a fashion of late years, that we have become more critical as re- 
ot Marat, | OPpenite Metropolitan Hotel. beveme a perpetaal sours ‘of dncord Thee i i hot more truth |gnrds our Lasiagms than we are wth our Preschers; and wo are happy 
af HOTOGRAPHS in every style Gnished by FREDERICKS’ talenied corps of Parlan| than poetry, and but a poor compliment to the diplomatists of to say that our English adventurer in this line has come bravely through 
AR. Pe pe ane ots ~~ seas either country, in Mr. Buchanan’s allegation, in alluding to England, — ordeal. Though his subjects are not new, he invests them with con- 
. that “since the origin of the goverament we have been employed in ne- siderable freshness, and by no means follows tamely or blindly in 
NAGLE'S AMERICAN JUVENILE COMEDIANS, gotiating treaties with that power, and afterwards in discussing their true er footsteps of pred s in the same walk. This is conspicuous 
intent and meaning.” It is to be hoped that the frank and earnest re- 


BROADWAY, (LATE CHRISTY & WOOD'S).—The most perfect Troupe of when he comes to treat of Moore, towards the close of the clos 
presentative of her Majesty now at Washington will at least on his part 
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THE 


I cannot conclude without commending 
ation the interests of the poople of this district. Without a representa- 
tive on the floor of they have for this very reason peculiar 
claims upon our just — To this I know, from my long acquaintance 
with them, they are eminently entitled. JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Wasueron, Dec. 8, 1857. 
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MERCHANTS’ AND CLERKS’ LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
“THE PICTURE ON THE WALL.” 
AN UNPUBLISHED TALE IN VERSE. 
Will be recited by the Author, 
CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 
ON MONDAY EVENING, AT 7}, O'CLOCK, AT MOZART HALL, 663 BROADWAY. 
Tickets Fifty Cents, for sale at the principal Book Stores, and at the door 


THE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
BY MODERN ARTISTS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL, 


At the Old Art Union Rooms, 497 Broadway, 
WILL REMAIN OPEN UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE, 
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acne athe Will appear EVERY EVENING in COMEDY, FARCE, ter , . 
Admission Twenty-five Cents. g discourse. He denies to that popular songster the essence of 
steer clear of occasion for any such imputation in re to fature 
LAR Biisnee Toenre has Sy Sat, Uy tes coaatitas voles of the pubiie | arrangements. His task—Lord Napter’s on oon tla more easy, 
and the press, the most perfeeUy constructed establishment in the country. Its acoustic quali | . * y 
and the line of sight preserved from every part of the house: if Mr. Buchanan could use the term “ universal conviction in the United 
ADMISSION.—Dress Circle and Parquette, 80 cents ; Seats, 75 cents; Orchestra - ‘“ * 
Malla, 6; Family Circle, 25 cents ; Private Boxes, $6 and $8. Oilice open from 8 till 4 | States’’—applied by him elsewhere—when he gives it as his own opinion 
¢ | that the “the interest of the two countries in Central America is identi- 
N's GARDEN The Ravels and Signora Rolla. | cal.’’ Such a view, we incline to think, is by no means universal ; it 
| certainly is not held by the aiders and abettors of General William 
| Walker. 
Broadway | And as the treatment experienced by this gentleman bas a direct bear- 
{ Proprietors ing on the foreign policy of the United States, and may complicate the 
| whole Central American difficulty, we may be permitted to dwell upon 
| it fora moment. Nothing, it seems to us with all respect, can be more 
We ommend | lame and unsatisfactory than the Presidential statement concerning him. 
| It will be observed that the Message itself points out the amplitude of 
: | the powers entrusted to the President for the prevention of such expedi- 
| tions as Walker's. The “land and naval forces and the militia” are 
| put by Congress at Lis command for this purpose—something more than 
ee — = | the mere legal terrors of a District Attorney or the posse comitatus of a 
DECEMBER 12, 1857. | Marshal. In pointing out then the fullness of the means at his disposal, 
= the President is assuredly right ; bnt the world may well stare, when it 
Tidings from the Old World. learns that the Secretary of State and the Secretaries of War and the Navy 
At the moment of making up our weekly summary, the 25th ult. is | issued orders for the due exercise of vigilance. Is not this a farce? So long as 














EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 444 
above Grand Street. Tickets 35 cents. HENKY Woon, 





Mr. E. L. Swow, assisted by Mr. J. E. Lyman, has commenced a journe 
through the South on the business generally of this journal ; and Mr. Epwarp I 
Hat, of Chicago, has to the West, on a Canvassing tour. 

gentlemen to the kind consideration of our friends. 





THB ALBION. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 





nationality inherent in some of the sister island bards. To Charles Lever 
and Samuel Lover, among Irishmen, he gives pre-eminence for that par- 
ticular quality. The original poems, with which the Doctor has brought 
each Lecture to an end, have in each instance a decided sensation. 

On Monday evening next, he will terminate his graceful and instructivée 
contributions to the public entertainment, by reciting an unpublished 
composition in blank verse, the subject of which is foreshadowed by the 
Prologue printed upon our first page. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble's Readings. 

This distinguished lady, after an absence of several years, is again among 
us as the speaking interpreter of Shakespeare ; and we need scarcely say 
that she is welcomed by numerous and intelligent audiences. Her own 
personal-celebrity, her acknowledged genius, her hereditary connections 
with the stage, combine to render these Readings eminently attractive ; and 
those, who come once from curiosity, return again and again 

from sympathy. To ourselves we must own that the choicest feature 
of this intellectual treat is the bringing out of the relatively 
minor parts, We may have our souvenirs or our preferences of 
an Imogen or & Richard III ; but the power and ekill of Shakspeare, as seen 
in portions of his dramas usually slurred over upon the stage, may well 
be set forth by an intelligent and earnest voice. We are glad to note 
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the date of the latest advices from Liverpool. During the four days 
succeeding the previous arrival, monetary affairs, it was believed, had 
shown some signs of amendment. The great pressure of the times con- 
tinued, it is true, to break down the weak, the imprudent, the unfortu- 
nate leaners on broken reeds ; but we hear of no more failures of men 
eminent in the British mercantile world. Consols also being quoted at 
& trifle above 90, it is hoped that the silver lining to the cloud is dis 
cernible at last. 

Political news is scarce. We can’t have coups d'état every day, 
and don’t want them, although there is never an absolute dearth 
of interesting topice to be gleaned from contemporaneous records. 
Thus for instance we have been forcibly strack, in sifting these 
few days’ items, with the direct manner in which public sentiment 
as represented by the press is made to bear upon the actions of our ralers. 
Appreciating to the fullest extent the high services rendered by our va- 
liant Commanders in the East, grateful for them, and keenly desirous that 
they should be recognized before the eyes of the world, the British Peo- 
ple have been irritated by the niggardly bestowal of honours upon their 
champions and defenders. For our own part, we spoke out cre the offi- 
cial nomination of General Havelock to a Knight Commandership of the 
Bath was gazetted, and the home press, with the Times at its head, has not 
been slow to draw comparisons between the indiscriminating prodigality 
with which d tions were ded after the Russian War, and the 
parsimony now exercised. And the government has wisely taken the 
hint. A Baronetage—the same dignity which is conferred upon a Lord 
Mayor of London when the Sovereign deigns to eat turtle-roup at 
the Guildhall—is to be awarded to the reliever of our beleagued 
brethren, and to the captor of the Sepoys’ strong-hold, under the 
titles reepectively of Sir Archdale Wilson, of Delhi, and Sir Hen- 
ty Havelock, of Lucknow, The widow also of that daring and 
sucessful soldier, General Neill, is graciously permitted to assume the 
title of Lady Neill, which would have been her due if her lamented bus- 
band had survived. Upon her too, it is said that the Bast India Com- 
pany will rettle a special annuity of £500, though we must do the Com- 
pany the justice) to remark that they do not in such cases await the 
pressure of public opinion, Their good servants have always been libe- 
rally treated ; and this is one reason why they have been faithfully and 
brilliantly served, 

But this ts not the sole taxtance, ooourring within a few days, of the 
waeful influence of the press, It has come to light that from some unex: 
Plained cause —a desire to exhibit confidence in the Austrian Government 
=8 With to patronise rome pet of the Foreign OMloe—or possibly, sheer 
carelosenoss—our Government has entered into a contract by which they 
were bound to transmit their telegraphic intelligence to Ladia, for a cea: 
tury to come, solely through a medium under Austrian control, From 
Raguea in Dalmatia to Alexandria in Egypt a submarine communica: 
tion Was to be established ; and this line, with a dosen other routes open, 
and ® possibility of inventive science atill further facilitating electric 
operations, was to be our only resource! Fortunately the Timer stopped 
in, and prohibited such foolish banna, At the eleventh hour the en- 
gagement waa cancelled, So let those, who complaly that grumbling 





| it was believed that for party reasons the Administration winked at Walk- 
| er's movements, lookers on might shrug their shoulders and complain if 
they pleased—nobody took much heed. But to parade its own negligence 
as unavoidable ; to speak of insufficient bail as the cause of Walker's es- 
cape, when “ the land and naval forces and the militia’? were equafly 
insufficient, if exhorted to diligence, absolutely borders on the grotesque. 
Some suspicion of this fact has, we presume, crossed the mind of Mr. 
Buchanan or General Cass, for we learned two or three days since that 
the lax District Attorney of New Orleans has been removed from his ap- 
pointment, after a month's consideration of his neglect to obey instruc- 
tions from head-quarters. We must say that the Walker episode is a 
lame one, particularly after the clear and high-flown classification 
of such enterprises as neither more or less than robbery and murder, The 
climax of absurdity is reached in the whole matter being referred to 
Congress—Congress, according to Mr. Buchanan’s own showing, having 
long ago done its part. 

Mr. Buchanan's explanations respecting the American mission to 
China are altogeth tisfactory ; and if he does not doubt that the three 
Ministers—French, British, and American—will act in concert, neither 
will we doubt it. A notion to the contrary effect had got abroad, it is 
true. So much the more are we pleased to eee it diepelled. 

Generally, so far as the President informs us, the United States are on 
a good footing with the world at large, with the single exception of Spain. 
The allusions to that power are curt and somewhat threatening.—For 
the rest, we have little or nothing to remark. Whether the President 
has, or has not, thrown any new light upon the causes of the late com- 
mefeial troubles and the old question of Banking, we are by no 
means disposed to follow him therein. Kansas is entirely out of our 
beat. Utah offers to impartial bystanders a theme more interesting ; 
for there it is nota strife between sections of the same community, 
but a revolt of outoasts against their legitimate rulers. We are 
glad to see that the President expresses a determination to enforce his 
authority by the strong arm, proposing that four additional regiments 
be raised for the purpose, “ We ought to go there,” says he, with such 
an imposing force as to convince these poor deluded people that resist- 
ance would be vain.” Excellent advice; but rather late in the date, 





are convinced that reeietance will be effectual, 


The Utah Expedition. 

No telographic wires connect us with the Salt Lake City, or the routes 
that run thereto Westward from St, Loula, Tidings, therefore, come to 
ua at long intervals, and we elnoerely regret that the latest, under date 
November 5, are not of a favourable character, The three divisions of 
the U. 8. troops were not enoamped together, though it waa expected that 
they would be ere the wiater fairly set in, and that the locality would be 
Henry's Fork, oa the Green River, about one hundred miles from the 
Mormon Capital, The enemy, for they may almost be classed as such, 
had run off a large herd of stock, but had lost several prisoners, with 
whom, we venture to say, the captors will be greatly oumbered, It le 
believed that Brigham Young's polloy—and_a hateful and cowardly one 





that our distinguished countrywoman retains all her qualifications for 
these many and various réles ; nor could we fail to recognise with plea- 
sure, on Wednesday, the badge of St. George, suspended by a blue rib- 
bon from her neck. 


The Charity Ball of the Season. 

Not a few personages, from pulpits and other eminent positions, have 
dinned into us of late how very much we are indebted to ourselves for 
the ills with which it pleases Divine Providence to afflict os, just as 
though the righteous and well-behaved might reckon on exemptions from 
worldly cares. Some of the sages have apportioned one trouble to a na- 
tfonal, and one to an individual sin, with a nicety of discernment truly 
edifying ; but we are not aware of any standard by which we can test 
the accuracy of their fine drawn measurements, We notice them, there- 
fore, only for the purpose of reminding the reader that there is one class 
of our fellow-creatures who have, in public at least, escaped the crushing 
weight of this avenging theory—we mean the little ones amongst us. 

On the 22nd inst. sundry well-meaning inhabitants of this city hope 
to aid the funds of “ The Nursery and Childs’ Hospital,” which as ite 
name imports, is devoted to euccouring young innocents who bave so far 
escaped the current anathemas, Is not the object a good one? None, 
we think, can deny this. And if the means be as agreeable as the pur- 
port is laudable, what but brilliant success ought to crown their efforts ? 
In short then, a Grand Ball is to be given on that evening at the Aca- 
demy of Music ; and in the dearth of private entertainments, for reasons 
too unpleasantly obvious to need indication, a gathering of this sort 
ought to be hailed with delight by the young and light hearted, while 
viewed with approval by the grave and mature. We have reason to know 
that every care will be taken to render the scene in all respects a festive 
one} and we sincerely trust that the pleasures of those who can spare a 
trifle for such a purpose will be enhanced by the recollection that they 
are mitigating the trials of the season! Furthermore, from the serious 
ness of this invocation, we drop down to the simple announcement, that 
Tickets may be had at the office of this Journal. 


The Funeral of Thomas Crawford; Desecration. 
Despite the gloomy weather on Saturday last, the obsequies of the 


These poor deluded people, if we may credit the newly-arrived accounts, | above-named man of genius drew together at St, John's Church a large 
| assemblage of the lovere or followers of Art and Literature, This was 
| ae It should be ; but we regret to hear that Mr, Crawford hae not only 


gone to his grave with bie greatest work incomplete, but that there le 
danger of this work being matilated by rash hands wajuetly reached to 
floieh It, If we are rightly informed, the State of Virginia or the Corpo- 
ration of Richmond — it matters not which —gave to the deceased Soulp- 
tor a commission for an Equestrian Statue of Washington, with accesso. 
ries to be designed by himself, Even when the band of Death was upon 
him, the Artist laboured and completed perfeotly all hie models, We 
now hear, but fare loth to believe, that some one calling himself an 
artist has undertaken to Improve upon Crawford's original designs, and 
to exeoute the work according to bis own ocaprices, To suppose that 
this can be done, le to re the Biate or the City above named, 


which we should be unwilling to do without proof, At any rate, and 
ad interim, We protest emphatically agalnat any such desecration, 
—_ | 


Drama. 


The new “ locality” in five acta, of the “ Poor of New York” ought not to 

have been a success, It therefore has been @ success and a very brilliant one, 

should of itself suffice to assure a fortunate event to the present season at 

The Late Moston fr Mayer—Party Dissipline. ranean It has filled that most agreeable place of public entertain- 

Actuated by the most friendly disposition towards the institutions of | meat with an enthusiastically and unquestionably entertained public on every 

| this country, and watching with attentive eye the impression which they | evening of the past week, and, for aught I can see, will continue to perform the 
| make upon intelligent foreigners, we cannot but condole with all inde- same good work for an indefinite number of nights to come. 


yh chief function of journalism, own for once that good may come 
it, 

Many candidates for the representation of Paisley, vacant by Mr. 
Hastie’s death, are enumerated. Among them are the Right Honoura- 
bles Milner Gibson and Frederick Peel, Mr, Cobden is also named ; but 
his desire to eit again in Parliament is doubted—at least for the present. 

The reception of the Siamese Ambassadors by the Queen at Windsor, 
and particulars of the costly presents of which they were the bearers, 
figure largely in recent papers ; but these, with not a few facts and fan- 
cies, are crowded out by the President's Mes-age. 


a 


it le—Is to harrass and cut off #0 far as possible the national forees, and 
in the ensuing Spring to migrate to the South and Weat, after deaolating 
the cultivated portions of Utah Territory, The whole chapter of events 
is curious to the last degree, though it does not excite half so much at- 
tention as any miserable party dispute, 
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The secret of such a phenomenon deserves a little critical consideration. 

Perhaps a more preposterous and melo-d tic plot was never conceived by 
the brain of any mortal playwright than the plot of this play. It trifles with all 
the categories of time, space, and common sense. In the first act we are intro- 
duced to a highly improbable sea-captain who rejoices in the possession of one 
hundred thousand dollars by him lawfully amassed, frulta di mare, spoils of 
old ocean antl of a hundred shores, ‘This sum he has invested in the Stock of 
the Rank of the United States, lodging it in the mawjof that monster dragon, for 
the daying of which “ Old Hickory” is cherished in the hearts of the Democracy 
more tenderly than was ever Guy of Warwick, Bevis of Hampton, or St. George 
of Cappadocia, Muscovy, and Bugland, himself, Does anybody believe that any 
« old sowcaptain” ever did or could do auch a thing? 

The crash of 1897 overtakes the spectator and the soa-captain at the outaet, 
and the sea-captain, naturally more terrified thereby than the spectator, as his 
Jnterost is more Immediate, goes quite out of his head, loses his helm, and con: 
verta bia stock into cash, unntindful of the trivial historical fact that it was the 
Hank which brought down the criaia, and not the crisis which brought down the 
Hank, He ie a litte embarrassed by hia cash when he has got it, as many @ wise 
man in similar clroumatances has been, and so hands it over to a not very prow 
porous private banker, who algns a receipt for the aame in the presence of bia 
confidential clerk, the clerk and the banker beth being " liberal construction: 
inte” in the matter of mercantile law. ‘The next day the captain takes another 
form of the ' paniodiaease,” and returna to hie banker to reclaim his own, The 
bankor oljeota, the captain inaista, and in the course of the discnasion ao excites 





himself that, being of « plethoric habit, he brings on an attack of apoplexy, falls | 


to the floor in a fit, and forthwith dies, The clerk possoasos himself of the re 


coipt, and then amiably deviate hla employer to dispose of the depositor, whose 
body they bear out between them, aa the tailor and lis wife in the Arabian story 
carried out the corpse of the licklew hunchback, and lay it carefully down tn 
the atroot, 


What they do next nobody knows or ever will know, for the frat entr'aele 
wipos out twouty years, and revolutioniaes everybody's lations with everybody 
else, It throws wa gently but decisively forward into the actual wine-pres of 
the nations, and bids the very moment ope its calamitous mouth, 

The widow and the orphans of the sea captain are before ua, the former reapecta: 
ble and wretched in her well-worn weeds, the latter affectionate and wnem- 
ployed ; all of them triply afflicted with very little to wear, nothing at all to do, 
and a great deal to aay, In fact they would not be before us at all, were it not 
for the good offices of a reduced baker and his unreducible wife and son, These 
estimable persons let a room to the sea captain's family, being theuaselves ia tara 
the tenants of the unprincipled aud now opulent banker, 

‘The sea captain's daughter being poor, is of course both pretty and pious, and 
is consequently beloved by a young man of high degree, who would bave mar- 
ried her and so puta stop to the whole play, had he not unfortunately lost all 
his patrimony in the Wall Street earthquake, At this point matters begin to 
grow too complicated for me to attempt to unravel the nicer intricacies of the 
story. This, however, it is not necessary for me to attempt, The reader has 
shamefully neglected his theatrical opportunities if he does not divine that the 
banker's quondam clerk tarus up, as the Deus ex machina, to untie all the 
Gordian knots of sin and sorrow—that the living banker has a daughter as well 
as the mariner, and that the banker's daughter is as unpleasant as her father is 
opulent, a vice in crinoline to balance the sea-born virtue in calico—that this 
reckless young lady aspires to the hand of the youth of high degree,—and that 
the authors of the play (a mysterious constellation described in the bills as the 
“* * * © Club”) put themselves to all the usual pains to perplex, thwart, and 
aggravate the cause of true love, only that they may pour the healing stream over 
all obstacles, in the end a cataract of bliss and glory. 

Am I not right in saying that there is nothing in all this to warrant a suc- 
ceas? 

And yot the success of the “ Poor of New York” is a richly earned success, 
Vor in the first place the play strikes upon authentic chords of life in this great 
American city. The extravagant improbabilities of the drama, after all, only 
faintly mirror the extravagant realities of the world about us. Fancy can invent 
Ro contrasts, no surprises, no inconsequential illogical sequences of fortune, 80 
amazing as those which a very little familiarity with the scenes and the people 
of Gotham will supply to the most unfanciful observer. I saw seated near me 
in the theatre two persons well dressed, comfortable looking souls as you could 
wish to look upon, when thinking of the myriads of the poor, neither of whom, 
T am sure, in the year of our Lord 1850, could have persuaded even a reduced 
baker to credit them with a week's rent of a second floor, or third floor, or an 
attic. Both of them now carry the power of Midas on the end of their pons, 
and one of them is the master of as handsome a house and as pretty an equipage 
asever an unprincipled banker's daughter could wish to buy with her smiles. 
Not far off was a third, on whom all the youths and elders too of high degree 
looked askance five years ago—but who is now a kind of King in his way, whose 
card is a certificate of fashion, and whose dinners are the dreain of aspiring 
memmas. Nor can I doubt that among the hundreds of that ded audience 
there were divers centurions, each in his post as,ccusiderable as he cares to be,who 
could lightly parallel from the stores of his own experience all the kalidoscopic con. 
tradictions of the play beforethem. Here then lies one great merit of this composi- 
tion. Though the skeleton has been borrowed from Paris, it has been invested with 
flesh and blood of America and of New York. The topographical veracity of 
the actual “ scenery” on the stage may be questioned, but the atmosphere is of 
the land itself. All sorts of anachronisms, all sorts of minute improprieties are 
perpetrated from first to last without affecting this prime verisimilitude. There 
4s local reality too in much of the dialogue, not particularly in the jokes which 
are mostly allusive and extremely facile, but in the pathetic and suggestive pas- 
sages of the text which appeal to the actual ti and prov i of the 
passing hours, and touch the listener in his seat because they echo the voices 
that he hears in his walks along the streets. For this quality of their work the 
starry quartet deserve high praise ; it is an excellence as real as it is rare, 
They might, however, have compassed it with leas frequent and flagrant refer- 
ences to individuals whose names and characters are in no sense the property of 
the public, 

To all the capabilities of the melodrama abundant justice has been done both 
by the stage management and by the actors, Long as the play is, it is so inge- 
nioualy administered that it does not weary the audience, and we are not often 
allowed to see so much uniformity of good acting in one evening. Mra, Blake 
tmakos the sorrows of the Widow Fairweather aflectingly real by her equal good 
taste and pathos, Mra. Hoey redeems an abominable rile by her fine bearing, 
hor beanty, and her admirable toilette, Mrs. Cooke is all that a virtuous baker's 
wife should be, and Mra. Allen fills the part of the interesting and unhappy and 
lady-like young milliner with perfect connaisance de cause. 

Mr. T. B, Johnston is in his clement as the honest b’hoy, and if he will always 
aot with as much propriety and force, may be tiusted to carry that perfectly ori- 
ginal type all over the world. His “ getting up" was capital, even to that inex- 
plicable bit of crape which for some reason, as yet uninvestigated, the thorough- 
bred b’hoy Invariably puts upon his best hat. In the scene of the conflagration 
he was “ great” with an unexaggerated greatness, Mr. Lester, who begins as 
the banker's clerk, to end as Nemesia in the garb of a Metropolitan policeman, 
after passing through the “ intermediate” state of an unsuccessful Californian, 
makes a great many felicitous hits, and carries off the most trying scene of the 
piece with consummate talent. Mr. Sloan as the reduced baker, Puffy, achieves 
the supreme difficulty of making a secondary part conspicuous without making 
it intrusive, Mr, Norton, as the banker, iv much more probable than his part, in 
mying which I mean to say not alittle ; and Mr. Davenport, as the son of the wi- 

dow, is jetislonty heart-breaking. Add to all this that the music which, with 


more or reason, accompanies the © throughout, is of a harmon! 
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in the streets and alleys of the is ; all, and more than all that the * © 
Club have depicted in this their mimic mirror of the times, HAMILTON, 
——a 
yauste. 


The devotion of the past week to “ Robert le Diable"” dispenses us from the 
duty of doing more than to chronicle the continued and deserved success of that 


Cawn 
admirble production, and the coutirmation of Herr Forme in the admiration of ' and promising 
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to | escort of the President at Nagpore, and on the 





our public. Tonight we are to hear for the only time, as we regret to learn, 
| what can be done with the German tongue by a German who has mastered the 
| finest Italian methods, 
The weather of the week has been unpropitions to concerts and unjust to the 
merits of Madame Graever-Johnaon, who has, however, prepared the way plea- 
| santly for her true débat among us as @ pianist under more auspicious omens. 
RAIMOND. 
— 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 

The Loudon 7imes, in a leader upon the activity in the slave trade, ad- 
vooates the encouragement of free African labour as the best remedy. 
We believe the Times is only bi wy 83 & fair chance to advocate the 
slave-trade pur a simple/——The Princess Royal completed her seven- 
teenth year on the Zist ult, There was some public rejoicing at Wind- 
sor, The Globe states that the rent roll of the late Karl Fit»william, 
including his large Irish estates, amounted to above two hundred thou. 
sand a year, The Northamptonshire property, sald to be full thirty thou 
sand pounda, ie left to the second son, and the North Riding property, 
about twenty thourand, to the youngest, who made a lengthened tour in 
the U. 8, two or three years ago.———The Duchers of Athol has succeeded 
Viscountess Jocelyn as the Lady ta Walting to her Majesty, The Barl 
of Caithness and Gen, Bir Bh. Bowater have succeeded Lord Cremorne 
aad the Hon, M, Sackville Weat as Lord and Groom in Waiting. A 
verdant expectant for oflee) was advised the other May to wp! for the 
consulship at the Lobos lalanda, vive Guano removed, Te had hia letter 
| written before he disoovered the joke, 





Haha Hahn haa entered a nunnery at Mayence,——=The Daily News drawa 
attention editorially to the friendly relations which President Huchanan 
is aooking to eooure between Brasil and the United States, and the great 
advantages — to acerue to the latter power thereform, The News 
aeverta that a political as well as a commercial relationship la sought for, 
——=[t In understood that Me, Justice Cresawell will not realign bia seat 
on the Boneh until after the close of the present term, aa the Govern: 
ment are desirous of having the services of Sir Henry Keating, the 
Solleitor-General, lu the House of Commons during the disousslon 
on the Suspension of the Bank Charter Act, a subject to the 
detalla of which the learned gentleman haa pald great attention, 
Mr, Wortley ia spoken of a the now Solloltor-General,——Dr, 
Alexander Armatrong, RN., who waa Surgeon of LL.M.S, Javestigator, at 
the discovery of the north-west paraage, has been awarded Sir Gilbert 
Hlane's Gold Medal for the bigh merit of his medical and selentifie jour- 
nal of this ever-memorable and eventful voyage.———The Record, @ rell- 
gious paper published fn London, attributes the failure to launch the 
monster, steamer to the implety of the Directors In christening her the 
Leviathan! /) The editor says, with astounding profanity; “ The great 
Leviathan no sooner recelves its most py repulsive name, than 
Providence puts # hook in its nose, and dda it to proceed any further 
on ite way,’ !!!——The latest details of the guaponter exp oslon at 
Mayence report the recovery of oe dead bodies, and the num- 
ber of wounded at many hundreds, Fifty-seven houses, were completely 
destroyed, while there was not a houre in the town which had not more 
or less suffered.—_—Lord Palmerston, we hear, has given a pension of 
80 pounds a-year to Mra, Miller, (mother of the Cromarty geologist, He 
is also said to have granted superannuation pension of 40 pounds 
a-year to the Bideford tman and poet, Edward Capern,——lIt is 
reported that Russia has ed a decree Ley =) American whaling 
ships from entering their waters in pursuit of their gigantic game. If 
this be true, it will cause immense excitement.——The great American 
dog, “ Prince,” carried to England by his proprietor, Mr. Francis Butler, 
of New York, has been exhibited to the Queen and Court at Windsor. 
“Prince” was born in Pennsylvania. As he is barely a year old, he is 
far from being yet fully developed. His dimensions are nearly as fol- 
lows: height, 37 in.; length, 7 ft. 9 in. ; girth ot body, 41 in.; girth of 
fore-leg, 13 in., girth of neck, 25 in.; weight, over 200 lb. Such is his strength 
that he can bear a man weighing 200 1b, on his back without flinching. —— 
General Garibaldi is a candidate for the Piedmontese Parliament.—— 
The queer names of the new Eastern a aro thus officially an- 
nounced: “ Their Excellencies Phya Montri Suriywongse, First Am- 
bassador, and Chau Mun Sarbbedh Bhacty, S Ambassador, from 
the First King of Siam ; also his Excellency Chamun Minder Bidacks, 
Ambassador from the Second King of Siam.””"——The American scheme 
of raising the Russian ships sunk at Sebastopol has, after all, turned out 
an entire failare——The Emperor of Russia while at Kiew issued an 
ordinance reintroducing the study of the Polish langu in all the 


schmidt has been mene’ public at sae ——We regret to have to 
announce the serious indisposition of the Earl of Scarborough. Several 
of his lordship’s best hunters have already been disposed of, and we un- 
derstand the remainder will be sold by auction ——With the exception 
of five or six firms, the whole of the cotton manufactories and spinning 
mills in Preston are now either closed altogether or working short time. 
——Messrs. Joho Philip and George Richmond have been elected Asso- 
ciates of the Royal Academy.——A letter from St. Petersburg states 
that the veteran diplomatist, Baron de Bruanow, a member of the Con- 

ress of Paris of 1856, is compelled by the state of his health to retire 
fato private life——At the late Shrewsbury Races, a yearling match 
was run. is wretched, cruel, unsportsmanlike forcing of babies 
ought to be deprecated by every man who loves a horse.—— 
Colonel Inglis, who ever since the death of Major Banks has commanded 
at Lucknow, served with the 32d in Canada during the rebellion in 1837, 
aod was present in the actions of St. Denis and St. Eustache. He served 
also in the Punjab campaign of 1848-9, and was present at the first and 


General of Kutais and —~ had been assassinated by one of the so- 
vereign Princes of Mingrella.——Dr. ©. T, Jackson, of Boston, is in luck. 
The King of Prussia has sent him another order, that of “Chavalier of 
the Red Eagle,” in acknowledgment of his merits in the discovery of 
anesthetic agents. The cross of this order is Maltese, of solid silver en- 
ameled, suspended to white ribbon, bordered with crimson.——Mr. Ten 
Broeock, the adventurer of American race-horses in Eagland, is now in 
this country. ——A Paris paper has been “ warned” for ridiculing the 
manner in which the Imperial guests at Compiegue gallopped daily to 
the town, to speculate in stocks.——The death of the young Viscount 
Powerscourt was recently announced by the London Dost, It was alla 
blunder. Poor Jenkins !——Port Hope, ©.W., is now lighted with gas, 
a agen the London 7imes there has been projected in England 
a ship to which the Leviathan will be but a minnow. As however the pro- 
jectors await the success of this essay, we need not hurry with the de- 
tails.——The Commodore, Vice-Commodore, and Secretary of the New 
York Yacht Club have been unanimously elected honorary members of 
the Royal London Yacht Club, on the proposal ot Mr. Arcedeckne.-—A 
concert has been given ia the carriage department of Woolwich Arsenal, 
which was attended by upwards of 3,000 persons, the clear proceeds of 
which amounted to nearly £200, in ald of the fund for the relief of the wives 
and families of the soldiers of the garrison who bave left for India.—— 
Recent researches made in the Central Office of Records, Venice, have 
shown that the Venetians as carly as at the close of the fifteenth century, 
when Vasco de Gama had discovered the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
Portuguese ships took the new way to India, thought of opening a canal 
through the Isthmus of Suez. They sent, for that purpose, an embass 
to Egypt, the plan, however, failed theo, as it must, in our opinion, al- 
ways fail.——Al bert Smith complains that old and unsold editions of his 
earlier books have been thrown upon the market, as though they were 
novelties. He had better grin 
lyn, will deliver the oration before the New-England Society, at its next 
anniversary, on the 2ist inst. The annual dinner takes place en the 25d 
inst..—— A Canadian contem announoes, that Mr. Rose having ac- 
cepted the office of Solicitor General, resigns bis place as Vice-lresident 
of the Grand Trank Railway, 


a oe 
Ovituary. 

Baraapren-Generat Neua.—General Neill, of the Madras Fusiliers, 
who is reported by the telegraph to have been killed in the assault on 
Lucknow, was a son of the late Lieut.-Col, Smith Neill, of Dalry, Ayr- 
shire, N.B, He was bora about the year 1810, entered the Madras army 
in 1826, and served ia the first Burmese war, during which he was in the 
Adjatant-General’s department, He mg ye in command of the 

king out of the war 
with Russia in 1854, volunteered for active serviee, and held a command 
in the Turkish Contingent. Returaing to India, he took command of the 
Ist European Fusiliers, one of the most splendid regiments in the service, 
and as soon as the mutinies broke out, was intrusted with the command 
| of a brigade. He took part with Havelock in the capture of Cawnpore, 
| and our readers will remember bim as > oa who forced the hi, 
| caste Brahmins on their kaces to wi up -stained floor of 
. He was generally spoken of as one of the most able 











in the company’s service, 


The celebrated Countess Ida | f 
































schools of Lithuania and the old Polish countries. ——Madame Gold- | Beattie 


second siege operations before Mooltan.—Prince Gagarin, Governor- Esq 


bear [t.—Rev. Dr, Storra, of Brook- u 





December 12 


At Clapham, Rear-Admiral Colin Macdonald, C, B.—At ato, Ons. 
Sllis, R. N,—At reaching, bear oy suse heee FD Seiven, 7 aw 
. wounds rece engagemen' ujuffghur, 8. . 
., Lieut. H.M.’s 6lst. —Killed, on the 18th i. at the taking of i, 
Eup that. 90 Regt.—At Cheltenham, Col. W. W. Hf H. 
tT —At Allahabad, of fever, W. B. 8. Conyers, 
Lieut. 60th. Rl. Rifles.—At Birkenhead, W. Wilkinson, m 
Master Attendant at H.M.'s Dock and Mmm , — ’ 
near Kingsbridge. Devon, Rear-Admiral Hawkins, a descendant of the cele 
brated Sir John Hawkins, who was knighted for the conspicious had 
ty. Hallam, ft Ms Sind Tight eaaty Kong, Lieut, Keith 
. . a . At Hon , Lieut. Keith Stewart. 
in comm, of the Plover, screw wil + also | 7 





i 


y of the Act@on, sur- 


author of a great of papers and 

tises in the Eneyclopwdia Britannica, the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
blications. Dr, Fleming was formerly Professor of Natural Philo 

sophy in King’s College, Aberdeen.At Canterbury, in gonsoquense of a fall 
from his horse, Cornet Behalaa, Tth Peagoon Guards, lear Admiral Charles 
Graham, C.1%, brother of the ox-Pirst Lord of the Admiralty, the Right Hon, 
Sit James Graham, Bart. As Captain Graham, he commanded the at 
the siege of Ke vol, and Airy ow: himael!. Oxford has lost one 
of her most active * Dona,” in the Rey, Philip Mise, D.C.L, De, Mine waa well 


known for many me aa the Re, r of the Univeomig and of the Chancellor's 
Court, Since [844 he has filed the ofee of Principal of Mt, Mary Hall, in which 
he succeeded Dr. Hampden. To the lite he ia known a an editor of 


rary Wo 

various works, as Wood's" Athenw,” and the © Diary of Thomas Hearne.” —Mr, 
Harris, our ConmulGeneral at Venice, died there on lath ult, at the age of 
wtyone, He waa grandson to Lord Malmesbury, the celebrated diplomatiat ; 
and Waa private seoretary to the present Bart, while in the verese Office, He 
Was an able tan of lusiness, and remarkable as a acholar and linguist. The 
Hon, Martin Hawke, younger brother of Lord Hawke, of Wormesiey Hall, Pon: 
tefract, in consequenae of his horse falling with him, whilet hunting with Lord 
Noarborough's hounds.Prom the same cause, Thomas White, Bay, of Derry, 
Well known aa the " Father of the Derry Hunt,” 


Arnty. ; 

Mooond battalions are ts be added to all the fafantry regiments from 
the lat to the 20th inclusive,—Major-Gea, Slade has succeeded Major- 
Gen, Lawrevoe to \ ie command of the Colchester camp, —Troops are 
about to be etation:| at Harwieh,—The hired sorew-steamer Austria, with 
the 04th Regiwent on board, bas a second time received damage in the 
Hay of Hisoay, and been compelled to put back to Plymouth,—It la in- 
tended that the whole of the 500 reerults to be ralaed at Sheffield shall be 
attached to the 4th Regiment, serving in India,—At Windsor, on the 
2lat ult, the Queen personally decorated the following officers with the 
Victoria Cross; Lieut, G, Symona, and Ensign and Adjt, J, Craig, Mill- 
tary Train ; Asst.-Surgeon Sylvester, 23d Regt, ; and Qtmr,-Serg, Far- 
rell, 17th Lancers, ir distinctions were earned in the Crimea, and 
their servioes have been recorded,—* The detachment of the Royal Ca- 
nadian Rifle Regiment which left Quebee in the apring for Red River, in 
the Hudson's Bay Territory, is said to have been ordered to retura to Ca- 
nada, and it is supposed are even now on their way back,” We copy 
this paragraph from a Canada paper, without understanding the drift of it, 
—The Authorities at the Horse Guards have decided that the whole of 
the officers sending to regiments in India who are now at home on 
leave shall proceed forthwith to join the headquarters of their respective 
corps.—The Rev. H. P. Meg .A., Chaplain to the Forces, Canter- 
bury, has been appointed Chaplain to the Commander-in-Chief.—The 
Courrier du Bas Rhin asserts that the head-quarters for an English re- 
cruiting establishment were to be opened at Strasburg on the Ist of De- 
cember. We believe the Courrier is misinformed. 


War Orrice, Nov. 24.—4th Drag Gds; J A Beanmont, Gent, to be Cor w-p. 
3d Lt Drags; G J Teeven, Gent, to be Cor wp, v Goff, pro. 4th Lt Drags; R 
England, Gent, to be Cor w-p. 10th Lt Drop Lieut Levett to be Capt bp, v 
Clarke, who ret; Cor Bowyer to be Lt b-p v Levett; Lord Ralph wy dy to 
be Cor b-p, v Bowyer. 17th Lt Drags; Paymr Bennett, fm h-p Dep be 
Paymr, v Step’ » toa Cav Dep. Ri Artil; Lt Booth to be Sec Capt, v 
Boultbee, who res. 24 Ft; Latley Jordon, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Evans, pro. 
3d Ft; H T Halahan, Gent, to be "= v Ker, pro. %h Ft; H RE 
Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Plamridge, pro. 25th Ft; Lt-Col Feilden, fm h-p Unatt, 
to be Lt-Col, v Byt-Col Lysons, who ex; Maj Hamilton to be Lt-Col b-p, v Feil- 
den, who ret: Capt Gildea to be Maj ig v Hamilton; Lt Kennedy to be 
bp, v Gildea; Ens Hill to be Lt bp, v Kennedy. 36th Ft; My Twyford, 
lst W? Ay tyhe = 24 Byt-Maj Pratt, who ex. 37th Ft; - 

be A , Vv Irwin, dec. 4ist Ft; H E G C Lynch, Gent, 
to be Ens b-p, v White, pro. 45th Ft; Lt Coxon to be wp, v Byt- 
; Ens Stubbs to be Lt w-p, v Coxen. 52d Ft; 
to be Lt w-p, v Bradshaw, killed in action, $34 Ft; Lt Wright to be 
Capt w-p, v Jones, dec; Ens Ivimy to be Lt + Wright. Rifle Brigade; fake 
Keating fm b-p Unatt, to be rl Hon G Eliot, whose Bvt Ran 


Pratt , 
Brevet.—Capt Keating, thine Brig, to be Maj and Lt-Col. 


Appoiurments. 


Capt. the Hon. Frederick Thomas Pelham, R.N., C.B., Naval A.D.C. to her 
Majesty, to be a Lord of the Admiralty, v. Admiral Sir M. F. F. Berkeley, re- 
signed.—The Earl of St. Germans, C.B., to be Lord Steward of H.M. Household, 
in the room of Earl Spencer, K.G., resigned.—The Rev. ( Mathias, Chap- 
lain to the Royal Hospital at Chelsea, to be one of the Chap in Ordinary to 
H. M.—Samuel Vines, Exq., to be H.M’s Consul in the Azores, or Western Ie 
., to be H.M.'s Consul at Para.—P. " 
rd, Esq., to be an Official Member of the a ‘ouncil 
of Island of St. Lacia.Capt. R. Williams, Controller to the Household of 
Lord Carlisle, has been appointed to the ivership of the Dublin police, vacant 
by the retirement, on pension, of Mr. Redmond. salary is about £500 a- 

. Mr. Williams was formerly in the 21st Fusiliers.—We understand that Dr. 
Rigaud, Head Master of the Grammar School, Ipswich, has been appointed to 
the vacant Bishopric of Antigua. 


Navp. 


The steam sloops Lyra, Ardent, and Spitfire are about to sail for the West 
coast of Africa, The //eron and Triton have already sailed for the above- 
named station, and will be joined by Lyar and Sharpshooter, the result of 
a demand made by Commodore Adams, senior officer of the station, 
for increased forces to suppress the slave-trade.—By the formidable list 
of ships ordered to be fitted, it would seem that the channel squadron in 
the Spring will be a strong one.—Sor. st. Archer, 13, recently arrived at 
Woolwich from the North American station, is ordered to be brought for- 
ward for foreiga service.—Many of the offloers and men of the Brilliant, 
20, paid off, join Capt. Paynter again in the Racoon, 22, scr. commis 
sioned at Chatham.--The Juno, 26, Capt. Freemantle. has arrived at Spit- 
head, from Australia.--Capt, Gordon, late of the Victory, and flag cap- 
tain to Sir Charles Napier in the Baltic, it is reported, will . 
Pelham in command of the Blenheim.The promotion of Capt. Erskine 
will place Capt. G. St. Vincent King, C.B., on the list of paid naval aides 
de-camp.--The —— Rhadamanthus is to be paid olf at Woolwich, 
after which abe {is to be fitted oat and recommissioued.—The Long Kong 
Register states that a blank commander's commission was sent out to the 
commander-in-cblef, Sir M. Seymour, to be given to one of the lieaten- 
auts who commanded a gunboat in the late affairs with the Chinese, and 
that the Admiral conferred it upon Lieut. Hamilton who commanded the 








Arrointw: <va.—Capts: A. Forbes, recently of the Calypso, 18, on the North 
America and \¥. 1. station, to the Renown, 01, sor., at Sheerness, considered 
finest scr. two-decker in the service; J.J. MeCleverty, who commanded the 
Terrible in the Black Sea, to Cambrian, 40, at Devonport ; Charles Eden, C.B., 
to be A.D.C, to her Majesty ; E. C. T. D’Rynooart, to Curacoa ; F. B. Mortimer to 
=; loutagu F. O'Reilly, who was Lieut. of the Retribution 
at itre of Sebastopol, and whose clever drawings have often been be- 
Devonport. — 











we 35 eda 

Rescson ; ©.D. Linteay 2 ing ; J. G. Giles to Racoon ; F. G. 

Cambrian ; J. M, Jefferson to C, R. W. Warwie 70. 

to Lyra ; W. Price to Ardent ; W. T. Richards to Curlow ; R. Taylor to Alae- 
re 


v Robert: 
son ret. ; J. Andrews, of Lisbon Naval Hospital to . J. Carmichael, to 
Renew ; B. W. Besament, suas, S. S. D. Wella to Racoon ; J 


: 
: 


orion. —By the deaths in the tag list reported elsewhere, Capt. I. 
lott becomes Tear Adml. on the reseived . " wtine Cc 
Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, and Capt. J. € ne Rear- Admirals 
the , - ee E. Coilier is to be Capt., and Lt. A. Hamilton Commr. on 
rea, list. 
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and grave conceit of this princely flunkey are given by Mr. Compton eo 
well, that the audience repays every sentence he utters with a roar of | 
ae Miss Amy Sedgwick plays Lady Aracliff. It isa difficult part 
to P jay, a8 she has to sustain three characters so different as those of a 
village maiden, a bride frightened by her guests, and a fine lady triumph- 


New Mooks. | 
The name of Mrs, Mary Cowden Clarke is grateful ; for one caunot but 
remember and respect her many years’ patient and loving toil in traeing 
the “ Concordance” of Shakespeare, a work which has not many paral-| ing over a rival. She shows herself quite equal to the task she has un- 
lels. She comes now before as a writer of biographical sketches ; furnish-| dertaken, and acts throughout with an evenness of success which proves 
ing, that is to say, the text of another very sumptuous Gift Book, just | py beg Gy ft Ly =. . hy! we See, ay ne 
ished oaare perial pages pe ; - 
ape err Appicten, | ta i — ope rs hr the loss of their old favourites ; but she is a very useful acces 
is entitled World-Noted Women ; or Types of Womanty Attributes of all Lands | gion to the strength of the London stage.—Suturday Review, Now. 14, | 
and Ages, And truly, though the Individuals selected be not strong in ‘ 
~ hareo: tting that he did not seloet some less trite doc: | 
namber—the list comprising ouly sereuteca—thele er oy . h trine to enforce, t at doctrine of universal equality that was eo pre- | 
teristios are as widely dissimilar, as the periods at which they have) vijane in the last century, We may write pretty romantic stories about 
lived are remote, From Sappho to Florence Nightingale, from 612) amiable individuals who writhe under the perseoutions of a heartless ao- | 
years B.C. to A.D, 1823, is a range in all reapeots eufflciently wide} and ciety and while the exeltement of the tale endures, the tear of sympathy | 


We cannot my! re 
ant 





along the interval are studded the prominent names of Lueretia, Aspa 
sia, Cleopatra, St. Cecilia, Holoise, Laura, Valentine de Milan, Joan 


Will be bestowed on the vietim, and the pereeoutors will be loaded wit 
execration. But nevertheless, so long as there are euch things aa rich | 
baronets and blacksmiths’ daughters, the world, in its cool moments, will 


which would have jammed their frail canoes, but they engaged to be 
taken in a steamer, through the ice floating about, to about four hours’ 
distance from the Isle Royale, and arrived at Fort William, The follow- 
ing day, the 13th of June, they recommenced their journey in canoes, 
and then went up the White Fish River, where they found the scenery 
magnificent, but very dificult navigation and the labour severe; the 
rain fell in torrents; and on the second day a tree fell upon the canoe 
of Mr. Palliser, and he escaped by jumping out, and they encamped dur- 
ae night in rain, 

hey then sent the two boats down the river with one of the Indians 
to the main one at the mouth of the White Fish River to go round to 
the Falls of the Kakabaka, while Mr, Palliser and Dr, Heetor, accompa- 
nied by two Indian lads, started to make thelr way acroes the forests by 
compare course for the Falls, which journey was accomplished without 
material diMoulty,—the swollen rivers belng crossed by cutting down 
trees and atepping along them, They arrived at the Falls guided by the 
loud roar of the water, and pushing through the wood climbed on a high 
ledge, from which they eaw them to the greatest advantage, The height 
Was measured very acourately, which proved to be 171 feet 9 inches; 
and these falle, although not so extensive as there of Niagara, are aooord- 


Aro, Margaret of Anjou, Teabella of Castile, Lady Jane Grey, Poow | laugh at matrimonial alliances between persons ao differently placed ; | Ing to Mr, Palliser's correspondence, much wilder and a great deal 
hontas, La Vallidre, Maria Theresa, and Catherine IL, Logead and story tnd tho world will not be utterly inoorreot,—Speetutor, 


have made the world more or loss familiar with these personages ; but 

there ie ample room for Mra, Clarke's emendations and critiolema, which 

have thelr value as coming from one who has had long experience tn | 
wolghing and terting womanly attributes, In performing hor ofloo, ifehe | 
bo not a perfect mistress of style in a literary point of viow, she} 
dlaplays an eminently charitable frame of mind, determined to fad) 
“ good in every thing,” 

But ta a eplondid volume, which peaks at once to the eye of Christ: | 
mas and the New Year and the interchange of presents, the ilustrationa | 
and the outward ehow are polnta of the frat magnitude, As regarda 
these, these “ World-noted Women " deserve brilliant rucoces, Their 
portralta, the falr seventeen, are extremely well engraved on steel, from 
original drawings by Mr, ©, Staal, The luxury of paper and print wae 
never carried to a higher plich ; while the combined richneas and good 
taate of the blading make one think that the New York workers in leather | 
and embossing and gilt are striving to elevate thelr craft to the dignity | 
of a Fine Art, 

And still another gorgeously-apparelled volume, though the sight of | 
it seems to be familiar! Sarely we have seen it before-—admired— | 
lauded, Verily so, Itis the Rev, Robert Aris Willmott's Jets of the | 
Nineteenth Century, \\iustvated by countless woodcuts, a work warmly 
commended last year, in the Aléion of Nov, 29, But is it preclaely the 
same? Not quite, Itis a reproduction, an imitation, by the Mesara, | 
Harpers, demi-semi-Americanized by a seasoning of selections from | 
American poets and engravings after American designs, and considerably 
increased in bulk thereby. Thia editing has been very judiciously done 
by Mr. Evert A, Duyckinck, a most capable person for such a pleasant | 
task ; and to mention the names of Casilear and Darley is to convey the | 
idea of rare excellence in their department as illustrators, Beyond this, 
we cannot say much in praise. The London edition, the original one, | 
was of genuine English manufacture ; this is neither English or Ameri- | 
can. Mr. Willmott’s selections remain, of course ; but many of the deli- | 
cate copies of Birket Foster’s drawings and those of his associates, made | 
by the Brothers Dalziel, suffer not a little in the process of transferring 
under the hands of New York wood-engravers, albeit more justice has 
been done by them to their own local artists. Besides this, the orna- 
mented binding and getting up are so exact a counterpart of the London 
copy, that it appears as though there were an intention of palming off | 
& spurious thing for the real one ; and however we may grow accustomed 
to free trade and piracy, as concerns authors, there are obvious reasons 
why the same license should not be encouraged in dealing with artistic | 
wares. 











—— 
AN UNEQUAL MATCH. 


Mr. Tom Taylor has uced a new play at the Haymarket, which bas 
met with a most unequivocal success. Although flat in some of its ear- 
lier parts, and weighted with two or three very uninteresting minor cha- 
racters, it is on the whole spirited and entertaining, and the last of the) 
three acts is new, amusing, and lively. The plot turns on the bis- 
tory of a blacksmith’s daughter who marries a baronet, disgusts her bus- 
baud by her inaptitude for fine society, and finally, learning the lesson he | 
wishes her to acquire, d him still more by the change in ber man- | 
ners, her principles, and her feelings. At the end, she throws off her 
mask of affectation, and having convinced her husband that simplicity is 
best, shows that she is simple still, This is the moral of the Unequal 
Match ; but another sense is also given to the words. There is a boll »w- 
hearted —— who has once rejected the baronet before he came w: his 
honours his wealth, who sneers at his hamble choice, and determines 
to win back the heart she has qnce had offered her. She succeeds so far 
as to entangle her old lover in a desperate flirtation, but in the eud the 
wife makes her busband feel the superiority of honest affection and ge-| 
nuine worth, and the coquette is discovered to have entered on an “ no 
equal match.” 

The three acts acts — e three different stages in the career of the 
unequally assorted couple. The first gives the rustic courtship, when the 
lover carries his mistress’s milk-pails ; but the prettiness of the scenery, 
and the careful taste with which everything is put on the stage, can 
scarcely reconcile us to the insipidity of bucolic happiness. In the se- 
cond act, all the of the drama are collected in a manor-house, 


and although eighteen months have now elapsed, Lady Arncliff is still | i¢ 


supposed to be so rustic that she runs out before breakfast to bind 
» 1 sheaves of corn in a harveet-field. Meantime, the grand people 
who are ~~ with her and her husband meet to criticise and laugh at 
her. Mra. Montresor, the coquette, takes advantage cf the occasion to 
irritate ber old lover against his wife ; and she paints the rustic om! of 
Lady Arncliffin such colours, that on that lady returning from her bar- 

the is received by her husband with a conjugal lesson of the most 
severe kind. He is soon aiterwards ordered off to Ems for his bealth, and 
he leaves his wife abruptly. Mrs, Montresor follows him, and so ends the 
second act. Part of it is effective, but the fine folk are dismally stupid, 


and the cast is not t. The third act makes the fortune of 
Come. We are now to the Continent, and find Mrs, Montresor 
and her old lover stationed at the watering place of Seidlitz-Stinkingen. 


The life of a German village is exocllently hit off, and there is a 
deal of fun drawn from « very old source the smallness of the 
armies of the petty princes of @ . The force of the Duke of Seid- 
lita-Stinkingen consists of two men—the Dake having been enabled to 
double his army by the fortunate discovery of the baths, The greatest 
merit of the act is that it gives an opening to Mr. Buckstone, who has 
acts, He is au English doctor, 


his airs of con- 
sequence among the German landlords and waitera, his directions to the 
ducal army, bis account of the extreme nastiness, and therefore extreme 
the spring, are ape entertaining. The 

vance, 


some of the jokes are very 
a very high character. lt 
excellence, Lay re 
the improbabilities of the 
room for the display of 
as Sir Harry Arncliff, ex- 


1 and 
are overwhelming. "t affords, however, 
three pieces of very good acting. Mr. Farren, 
hibits the ease, the vivacity, and the good taste which are rapidly carry- 
ing bim to a high rank in his profession, Mr. Compton takes the part of 


make it a charitable sup 





| awake to watch the issue of the struggle between modesty and cupl- 





ished airs, | tronomical and physical observations,—Mr. 





Blenkixsop, “ own gentlemen” to Sir Harry, and the pompous dignity 


Eee 
HARD WORDS BREAK NO BONES, 

The condition of the Spanieh Court and Goveramont ta a dlegrace to 
Karope, The fret fratta of clvilieation, even on the unkindliest soil, are 
vewally the external deoenoles ; bat in Madrid these humbleat conquests 
of moral progress wom to be abandoned, The accredited phrase In oer: | 
tain cirolos about the Court of Spain te, that there faa ager about ity 
bat the mystery la like the and de Potiohinelle, Bverybody tn Burope 
whispers ft, The amatleat pleoe of news in Madrid is enough to set every | 
tongue profaning It, If the Minletry changes, if Armero brings in Mon, 
and Mon refuses to como in without Pidal, and Pidal introduces Bermudes 
de Castro, and the dead generally unbury thelr dead, bat one name tx 
made reaponaible for it all, If it te announced that a Royal child la about 
to be bora to Spain, and prayers are offered in all the churches for her 
Majesty's deliverance from danger, the same name mingles with the pub- 
lic orlsona, One omaipresent laflaence animates Court life and politics, 
and yet it has an inner shrine whither you may easily get directed if you 
want a place, or a command, or a rallway concession, As you make your 
way to a certaln boudolr, you will past Cardinals who have been to con- 
verse about the Concordat, Princes of the Blood who have been consult- 
ing about their own or their daughters’ marriage, and Foreign Ministers 
who have come to mediate fa the rapture with Mexico, The inmate will 
receive you graciously, if you are properly equipped ; and you will find 
that there ls no good thing in Spain bat can be begged or bought from a 
Madame Dubarry who, lnstead of paint and patches, wears a sword, @ 8a- 
bretasehe, and spurs, The present moral status of the Bourbons reminds 
one of the theory, held by some persons, that in very old families the 
good qualities of the race die out, leaving a residuam of unqualified evil, 
The greatest House in Europe will certainly not disprove the theory, 
Except where the blood has been sweetened by adversity, it seems to have 
steadily eliminated all its nobler particles, and to have run itself clear, 
in the course of years, from all its ingredients except vice, fanaticism, 
and imbeeility, At Naples, you have the cold cruelty and moroseness of 
Louis XII, At Venice, you have the formal superstition and mechani- 
eal routine of Louis XIV, At Madrid, you have Louis XV., tout impur. 
What need of a Pere aux Cerfs, when there are the united services for a 
preserve. 

Many people are surprised to hear that these intolerable scandals have 
produced a general desire for the return of the Queen-Mother to Spain. 
Considering who Maria Christina is, the remedy called for at Madrid may 
seem only intelligible on the principles of homm@opathy. This Royal 
lady has Just most deliberately stamped herself with the character which 
she is to wear in the eyes of posterity. She had to choose between the 
horns of an uncomfortable dilemma, and to say whether she would be re- 
garded as a cheat or as something which most women would consider a 

deal worse. A Committee of the Constituent Cortes appointed to 
—— on the sequestration of her property, had endeavoured, with spite- 
ful, and perhaps not very honourable dexterity, to show that the State 
had a claim against her for very large sums of money unlawfully re- 





ceived. She had enjoyed an extravagant revenue as Regent and —— 
of her infant daughter, but both the Regency and the guardianship were 
to cease on her ing a second time ; and, unfortunately, her relations 
with her preseat husband, now Duke of Rianzares, had been such as to 
sition that her widowhood ended soon after 
Ferdinand’s death. The Committee had stated the alternative with ma- 
lignant clearness ; and when, on the defeat of her political enemies, the 
Queen-Mother announced that a formal refutation of their charges would 
be immediately submitted to the world, all the se in Spain was 


dity. The result establishes the wisdom of the dictam that avarice is 
the best of all passions to cultivate, because it lasts longest. Maria 
Christina refases to be called a swindler, because swindiers are some- 
times required to refund —but consents to be called something else, be- 
cause hard words break no bones. In a bulky pamphlet, published in her 
name by three well-known advocates, this Princess, who some years since 
was travelling about Europe with a train of marriageable daughters, la- 
bours to show, with much emphatic asseveration and great affluence of 
proofs, that she was not married till 1844. No wonder the question is 
asked, what possible improvement can she bring to the morals of the 
Court of Spain? But the answer is, that she will bring common discre- 
tion. False, cruel, avaricious, tyrannical, and, as she herself admite, li- 
centious, ehe bas still the instincts of a woman. Though she may not 
have self-command enough to disappoint a single passion, she will dober 
best to reconcile her vices with appearances, She will affront scandal 
rather than relinquish one dollar of her hoards; but she does not love 
scandal for its own sake—she bas no taste for orgies in the face of the 
day, and would ~! much rather sin in private than — She is, 
in fact, desired in Madrid for the excellent example she affords. The per- 


son now styled Duke of Rianzares is not known to have caused the rise | bod 


or fall of a single Cabinet. Probably, like the rest of the world, he has 
his hates and likings, but no political event can be traced to them ; and 

he has coveted distinction in any fleld outside the Palace, no Indul- 
gence has been extended to this creditable ambition, Maria Christina 
must be fully alive to the dangerourness of a Potemkin who is bent on 
having a Crimea in Cuba, and, if only for this reason, her mitis sapientia 
would be invaluable at Madrid.—Jondon paper, Nov. 14. 

i 
EXPLORATIONS IN NORTH AMERICA, 

The settlement of the boundary between ourselves and the United 
States—the importance attached to Vancouver's Island, as well as the 
gradual extension of our population in the north-west of Canada—makes 
us desire to become acquainted with the countries lying to the north of 
the newly-defined frontier, and Sir Roderick Murchison, in bis ad- 
dress at the Anniversary — of the Royal phical Society this 
— points out a region, including at 112,000 aquare miles, extend- 
ng from the bead waters of the Assiniboine River to the foot of the 


sooty Reaateten on8 Sun CoenGuelien & the Saskatchewan to 
the 4 —— of latitude, our boundary with the United States, which 
had remained almost tely une: 


It was the intention of Mr. Palliser, one of those Nimrods which Great 
Britain sends occasionally out to those ons, and whoee bear-shooting 
exploits are well known, to at his own expense, in order to ex- 
plore this region. He, jore, made application to the Royal Geogra- 

Society for advice and information as to what was desirable to be 
wn,—the reeult of which was, that the Council strongly 
Her Majesty's Government to aid the undertaking. The nence 
t of £5,000, so as to enable Mr. Palliser to be 
of Artillery, on the re- 
y, to conduct the as- 
Bourgeau, an 
botanist,—and Dr. Hector, who, besides a knowledge of bis profession, 
has that of frien and zoology. Mr. Palliser was leader of the ex- 
pedition, is previous success in’ dealing with the Indians ; 
and the chief objects of the exploration were set down as follows :— 

First. To survey the water parting between the basins of the Missouri 
and Saskatchewan ; also the course of the south branch of Sackatchewan 
and its tributaries. 

Secondly. To explore the Rocky Mountains, for the purpose of assert- 
abe the most southerly pass acroas to the Pacific within the British 


. To report on the natural features and general capabilities ot | 

the country, and to construct a map of the routes, 
by Sane pete ope be consequence of the illness of 
Mr. y—but at length he sailed on the 9th of May, with his com- 


of | men who were noble without high birth, without the 





panions, and, after arriving at New York, proceeded to Lake Superior, 
which on the 11th of June they found covered with masses of floating ice, 


higher, Te thinks them far fner than those of the Amerioan side of Nia 
ata, whieh have too much the appearance of an overgrown milidam, 

4 thie tableland they were eurprised to find two glaclers of hard anow 
on the 18th of June, The oamp was very plotureaque, surrounded by 
torrente and mountains, and Ln the midat of evergreens, 

They then bean thelr arduous canoe route, rlaing at three tn (he moras 
ing, paddling Ull eight, then camping for breakfaet, going on WIL one, 
then camping for dinner, and at the paddle again from three tll eight ta 
the evening, —the navigation being often prevented by severe portayos, 
whore everything must be carried, canoe and all, which ls done by two 
men ata tine, relieved every elght or ten minutes, and thie sometiinos 
for the epave of three or four miles, Mr, Palliser wae shown one place 
where a man fell with the bow end of the canoe on hie shoulder, and his 
hoad was completely severed from hia body, Thunderstorma were also 
movers ; one On tho 17th of July struck aa Tndlan tent close to thelr 
tent, and killed a man, three women, and a cat,—one body being foar 
fully burned, actually charred, but the others not externally ee 
Nor la haman life entirely safe from the Indlana,—two lastances of mon 
with French Canadian names paving been given who had been shot by 
the Sioux Indiana, The Red River Settloment is pronounced to be a ou- 
rious ple of the imporalbility of assisting people who will do nothing 
for themaelves, The people, who are of Indian origin, ave starving in a 
fertile country from sheer indolence, From the Red River they went to 
Pembina with diMeulty by horses used to ranulog buffaloes, but not to 
draught, At Pembina, which laa wretched place on the frontier, Mr, 
Palliser found an Amerloan post-office, A wooden post-driven into the 
ground marked the frontier, and was found to be correct In latitude by 
the expedition, The further route was to bo to the Saskatchewan River, 

revious to wintering at Carlton Houre fort, The summer of 1858 is to 

» employed in traversing the country of Blackfeet and Blood Lndians 
between the northera and southern Saskatchewan, and in tracing the 
southern branch up to its sources, in order to get a knowledge of the 
tert agrees passes A the Rocky Mountains, with a view to access to the 

acific, independent of what is within the American frontier or inconve- 
niently to the north on our own territory, The time must come when 
the coast opposite Vancouver's Island will be connected with Canada 
overland, A thorough knowledge of the facilities or difficulties offered 
by the Rocky Mountains is, therefore, one of the greatest desiderata 
of North American physical geography. The detailed accounts of the 
progress of the Expedition have been communicated to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, Adienwum, Nov. 14, 

— 
OUR MEN OF THE MIDDLE CLASS. 

It was an extreme thing to say that next to a defeat a victory was the 
most melancholy event in the world ; yet, as we turn a victory over, and 
roll it round and round in mind, we become aware that, like most things 
in nature, it bas its light and dark side. A marriage and a funeral have 
some features and produce some impressions in : they both call 
up the irrevocable pasi ; both are partings ; both are ends of one state 
of things and beginnings of another ; both are mementos, signals, and 
warning notes of time ; both remind us of chasms, past and to come, in 
the social circle ; both impart regrets; both produce solemnity ; and 
both, in their own way, lift up the veil of the future, and direct the look 
to that dim horizon beyond which no eye can pierce. 

We will do the Engl pane the justice to say that of the millions 
who have read the news of the victories of Delhi and Lucknow there is 
not one but has paused in the rush of congratulation and triumph to pass 
a grave and sad reflection upon the fates of Nicholson and Neill—the first 
just allowed a glimpse of the result, one short moment of a soldier’s tri- 
umph, before he was carried off; the second killed on the field. Men 
like to see their own work when it is done, and we know they like to see 
it; we know that this is their chief and proudest reward, in comparison 
with which honours and decorations, stars, crosses, and ribands, are tin- 
sel , and therefore there is a touch of natural pity when those who have 
done or contributed largely to a great end die before they see it. While 
we live to exult in the work, are they gone who did it? This is the re- 
flection of nature. There is not a single sentiment which attaches to 
Nelson dying on board the Victory w does not attach to Nicholson 
and Neill under the walls of Delhi and Lucknow. These were brave men, 
cast in the true British type ; diligent in their calling ; faithful to their 
high employer, the English nation ; devoted excellent servants ; men 
of business ; men of thought ; men of will ; high- principled, upright men ; 
true representatives of British honour, intelligence, modesty, and simpli- 
city ; able to command, but willing to 1 content to work their way 
quietly and regularly in a remote field, with the sterling rewards of 
such service, with the satisfaction of work done and the well-earned ap- 
probation of commanders, friends, and comrades ; men who,felt the mo- 
tive of glory far less than that of duty ; who only valued distinction as 
the echo of self-approval, the token honourable labour both of 

y and mind, and who fostered ben the cover of a professional code 
and standard the sacred fire which makes the patriot and the hero. Such 
were the men who, with a “—— party one-fourth of the number of the 
besieged, took Delhi, relieved Lucknow, and fell. The fatal ball struck 
each while beading the unequal and te t. 

Nicholson was the “iron officer of Panjab” —a specimen of that 
combination of the man of business and the man of war, the civilian 
and the soldier, which was more common in the wars of two ceniurics 
ago—in our own civil wars, for example, when our Generals, and good 
ones, too, came straight out of civil departments, and only applied the 
clear heads and strong nerves of able administrators to the business of 
war as the emergency required. The fleld of India has in some de- 
gree revived this type, and raised up a class of men who are civilians 
or soldiers as are wanted—the 
a former day, the Lawrences and the Nicholsons of the present. The 
active and energetic administrator of the Punjab, the clear-headed civi- 
lian, rescuing the threatened yy on its road, fighting bis way 
at the head of his troops up to walls of Delbi, storming the city, 
and falling in the victorious assault, is quite the revival of an ancient 
and brings back the statesmen-roldiers, the comrades of the 

and Cromwells of two centuries ago. Neill was a soldier of 
the stern school ; a rigid disciplinarian, but at the same time a self-sa- 
crifieing one ; t with his troops, but also mee to himself, and 
to share ia all the toil, the difficulties, the privations of the 
bumblest common soldier. 

The middle classes of this country may weil be proud of such men as 
these, born and bred in their ranks,— of such representatives, such 
reflections of their own best and sterling characteristics—proud of 

of connexions, 
¢ drop of Norman 
m, wherever they 








without a breath of fashion, and without a 
blood in their veins, There men, and those like 
are, in whatever clas they are, in department they are, are the 
true aristocracy of nature and the true nobility of the earth. The real 
aristocracy of a country—that which raises a country—that which 
strep @ country—and that which dignifies a country—that which 
power, creates her moral influence, aud makes her respected 
and submitted to, bends the heart of millions, and bows down the pride 
of nations to her—the instrument of obedience, the fountain of supre- 
macy, the true throne, crown, aod sceptre of a nation,—this aristocraey 
Is not an aristocracy of blood, not an aristocracy of fashion, not an aris- 
tocracy of talent only; it is an of That is the 
true heraldry of man. It is the character which was portrayed above 
—that of solid simplicity one aoe strength,—a powerful, command- 
ing character, controlled by esty, tempered by thought and reflec. 
tion, and subduing ite native fire till the moment comes ;—it 
is this character, united with intellect, which has won and which keeps 


And this is the character to which our middle classes should aspire. 
The Repository of the Roman or Imperial type of character is not the 
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aristocracy jally of this country, but its middle class, Well may 
this class, then, be proud of these exemplars of it, and of those, 
like them, who have from time to time issued from the ranks of mid- 
dle life in England to found, or preserve, or consolidate our Indian 
empire. The Indian empire is the triumph of the middle classes of Eog 
land ; they won it, and they have kept it. Clive was a man of the mid-- 
die class, Warren Hastings was of a family reduced to that rank ; almost 
all our great Indian statesmen and soldiers have issued from this class. 
The first English ruler of India was bred in a factory. Men of counting- 
houses, ledgers, and desks,—men who scrutinized account-books, and 
blotted their fingers over instands,—-founded that mighty empire. Well 
may the middle classes of Eagland be proud of their great creation, and 
proud of their great instruments and representatives in the work. It is 
the business-like talent, the energy, the will, the sobriety, the justice of 
this class which bas conquered India, It is that combination of moral 
and intellectual characteristics which is the type of excellence with our 
middle clarses, and a type atialned and fulfilled by many of them in a 
certain degree, and by not a few in a very high which has been 
the instrument of conquest and preservation in the East. Well may the 
middle classes of England be proud of their work—proud of that power 
and justice combined which has kept [ndia under our rale! Well may 
they be jealous of the slightest movement, and watchful of the slightest 
omen which threatens that mighty work. And well may they glory in 
those high representatives of themselves, who have been their agents in 
constructing or maintaiving it,—be grateful for thelr services, stand up 
for their just rewards, and mourn their noble and patriotic deaths. 


Even in the midst of our triumphant acclamations, while joy is in all| the Surrey side, where it overlooks the new park on the right, and the | pel them to cultivate the soil. 


hearts, let us “ toll the bell” for Nicholson and Neill, and those who 
have taken Delhi and Lucknow for us, but have not survived to rejoice 
in the capture. Toll the bell for them. Toll for the brave—Plangimus 
Sortes, pervere fortes. May their example be powerful, but, in order that it 


may be, let us show our reverence for it, and perform our pious work of 
praise and mourning.— Timer, Nov, 14, 
—_— 


How tue Lare Sm Joun Stvetam Saven Guascow,—While in the 
midst of the terrible monetary crisis which has overtaken us, the follow- 
ing extract from the “ Memoirs of the late Sir Joba Sinclair, Bart ,” 
published by the Messrs, Chambers, of Edinburgh, will be read with the 
deepest interest. It shows how that emiuent philanthropist and enlight- 
ened man commercially saved Glasgow in the great crisis 6f 1793 :— 

“No one who lived in his house could remember a day, till Sir John 
was above 80, in which he was not able and ready for active exertion, 
chiefly in the public service ; and the inventive genius which he fre- 
quently displayed astonished even his friend Mr. Pitt. None of his nume- 
rous suggestions was more useful than one which be threw out in the com- 
mercial crisis of 1793, for the relief of the suffering merchants, At that 
time, in consequence of the stagnation of trade produced by the war, the 
number of bankruptcies exceeded all that had previously occurred in the 
most calamitous times. Sir John, with great difficulty, obtained the con- 
sent of Parliament that notes from the Exchequer, to the amount of five 
millions, should be issued immediately, as a loan to such merchants as 
could give security ; and be also offered, without receiving any remune- 
ration, to carry out his own plan, with the assistance of Lord Sheffield, 
Mr. Wilberforce, Sir William Pulteney, aad Mr, Thornton, who had con- 
sented to act as a committee. 

“ Many of the first houses in Manchester and Glasgow were tottering, 
not from want of property, but from the temporary stagnation of sales 
and of credit. Sir John, therefore, immediately after carrying his mo- 
‘tion in Parliament, borrowed, on his own personal security, the sum of 
£70,000, which he despatched to the merchants the morning after the vote 
was granted. Mr. Coutts advanced Sir John a loan of £20,000, and Mr. 
Devaynes lent £10,000, Pitt, meeting Sir John next evening in the 
house, expressed great regret that the pressing wants of Manchester and 
Glasgow could not be supplied so soon as their urgent difficulties re- 
quired, and added, ‘ The money cannot be raised for some days,’ + It is 
‘already gone! It left London by to-night’s mail,’ was Sir Joha’s trium- 
phant reply ; and in relating this anecdote, he used to add, with a smile 
of pleasure, ‘ Pitt was as much startled as if I had stabbed him.’ 

“ The good effect of lending Exchequer Bills ¢ ded the hopes of its 
very sanguine adviser, for embarrassment ceased, credit was re-cstab- 
fished ; and Sir John’s scheme not only cost nothing to the country, but 

‘actually brought a profit to the nation, after the whole loan had been 
thankfully repaid, of above £4,000. It is difficult now to imagine such a 
thing as the utter ruin of Glasgow and Manchester ; but unquestionably 
it was then believed that, but for the plan suggested by Sir John, that 
event must have taken place.” 

We believe there are few instances on record of such a combination of 
statesmanlike sagacity, e of character, and generosity of natare, as 
was exhibited in the person of the late Sir Joba Sinclair, Scotland had, 
indeed, reason to be proud of such a son while he lived, and has no less 
reason to venerate his memory now that he sleeps with his fathers. When 
he died, she lost one of her best friends and greatest benefactors. 


A Lesson.—If the miscerri in the attempted launch of the (reat 
Eastern (Leviathan) bad happened in one of the Queen’s yards, the current 
strain of observation w have been, ,“ How differently they mana 
these things in the private yards ;” and the Admiralty would have been 
advised to take a lesson from Messrs. Mare and Co., Mr. Green, or some 
other great builder. What severe remarks would have been made on the 
mismanagement of the tackles, slackened precisely when they ought to 
have been hauled taut ; and it would have been angrily asked, why there 
were not proper officers or superintendents to direct under their own eyes 
so important an operation, Next, it would hrve been asked why the me- 

principle of the launch, and the fric'ion of iron upon Lee, had 
not been ascertained beforehand with mathe atical precision. Why was 
the whole business of the launch purely — as regards the action 
of iron upon iron, in the of sliding. the affair occurred in a 
Queen’s yard, the q jon would have been, why, by smaller ex - 
ments, the true iple of passing an iron body over an iren inclined 
plane might not have been accurately ascer » The Great Eastern is 
certainly a stupendous experiment, not the least experimental part 
of her history being the experiment of her launching upon such un- 
certain data. 

Great allowance is fairly to be made for these errors in an undertaking 
of such magnitude and novelty, but the example ought to suggest a little 
indulgence for miscarriages which occur occasionally in other Sebel, 
~ 7 errors in which are no allowances and no mercy.— Examiner, 

ow. ft. -__-- 

Gaeat Brrrary on Tue Worwn's Mar.—We see two little spots huddled 
up into « corner, awkwardly shot off to a side, as it were, yet facing the 
great sea, on the very verge and lip of the great waste of waters, with 
nothing outside of them to protect them; not like Greece, or Italy, or 
Baypt, in a Mediterranean bounded by a surrounding shore to be coasted 
by timid mariners, but on the very edge and verge of the great ocean, 
looking out westward to the expanse. If she launch at all, she must 
launch with the fearless heart that is ready to brave old ocean—to take 
him with his gigantic western waves—to face his winds and hurricanes— 
bis eummer beats of the dead still tropics—his winter blasts—his fairy 
icebergs—his fos like palpable darkness—bis hail blasts and his snow. 
Britain bas done so, From her island home she has sailed east and west, 
north and south. She has gone outwardly and planted empires, The 
States themeelves, now her compeers, were an offshoot from her island ter- 
titory. Her destiny is to plani out nations, and the spirit of colonisation 
‘ia the genius that presides over her career. She plants out Canada, Aus- 
‘tralia, New Zealand, and the Cape. Ceylon and the Mauritius she occu- 
pies for trade. India she covers with a network of law framed in her An- 
glo-Saxon loom. She clutches China and begins at least to break up the 
celestial soleciam. She lays hold of Borneo, and straightway piratical 
prahus are seen wrecked and stranded on the shore, or blown to frag- 
ments in the air, She raises an impregnable fortress at the entrance of 
the Mediterranean, and another in its centre, as security to her sea-borne 
trade. She does the same in embryo at the entrance to the Red Sea. 
Westward from Newfoundland she traverses the continent, and there, in 
the Pacific, Vancouver's Island,—which may one day become the new 
“Great Britain of new Anglo-Saxon enterprise, destined to carry civiliza- 
tion to the innumerable islands of the great sea—bears the union-jack for 
its island banner, and acknowledges the sovereignty of the British Crown. 
‘At Singapore she has provisionally made herself mistress of the Straits of 
Malacca ; and thousands of miles away on the other hand at the Falkland 
Islands, near to the Land of Fire, the 
praise iseuing in the ‘on tongue. In addition to this she has 
representatives at every Court, and Consuls at every seaport. Her 
cruisers bear her pe on every navigable sea. Europeans, Asiatics, Afri- 
cans, Americans, Australians, are found wearing her uniforms, eating 
her bread, bearing her arms, and contributing to extend her dominion.— 
North British Review. 
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dated from before the building of new London-bridge—what a triumph- | ning of next month, when every effort is to be made to ease her present 


ant Hejira we shall have when we can date from the utter destruction of | 
that hideous obstacle, Westminster-bridge! Chelsea, which has been 
agitating for its borough, has at last its bridge—a step towards it, per- 
haps, about which it can talk and date as much as it pleases. It is worth | 
talking and boasting of, too, for Chelsea-bridge when finished, as it will | 
be next spring, will be beyond all doubt the handsomest structure of its 
kind in the metropolis. It is a long time since its erection was resolved | 
on, and ultimately an iron suspension-bridge was agreed to. The design | 
of the whole is very novel. Two towers of cast iron columnar framing 
support the chains and arches, or rather openio These towers are | 
cased in elaborate ornamental castings of open lattice work, like the | 
casements of Eastern houses, and surmounted with pointed minarets and | 
lanterns, which give to she whole an inexpressive light and graceful | 
effect. The cornice of the towers, the parapet of the bridge, and the light | 
rail which divides the footpath from the road, are all of the same pleasing 
ornamental kind, and in keeping with the main features of the design. 
At each end of the bridge, however, are two octagon structures, on which 
(probably because of their intended use, for they are meant for toll- 
houses) none look with favour, and which in reality jar rather with the 
rest of the structure. In spite of terra cotta pinnacles and little spires, 
— persist in retaining the strongest resemblance to pepper-castors of 
mediwval form. 

So much for the general aspect of the bridge ; for its position we need 
only say that it stretches from the Middlesex side from the centre of that 
debatable land where Chelsea cads and Pimlico begins to Battersea on | 


ground where the Crystal Palace Company are making believe to build | 
a “west end” station ou the left. Between the river walls at Trinity | 
high-water line the total length of the bridge is 704 feet, of which the | 
centre arch or opening is 535 feet, and the two side openings 166) feet | 
each. The width of the bridge for traflic is 47 feet-—that is, a carriage way 

of 32 feet and two footways of 7 feet 6 inches each, The piers upon which | 
the towers are built and suspension chains hung are each 88 feet in length 
and 19 in width, and terminate in carved cutwaters 7 feet 6 inches 
above the level of highwater mark. In a brief period the bridge will be 
opened for traffic. In point of usefulness and accommodation few of our 
metropolitan bridges are superior to it; in architectural beauty it will, 
beyond all doubt, rank first. Yet the whole cost up to the present mo- 
meat has only amounted to £88,000, or £2 2s. 5d. the square foot of sur- 
face. This, as compared with our other bridges, is quite a marvel of 
cheapness, — Times. _ 

New York Lapies, as Seen py A Srerancer.—We will now, with 
your permission, leave the dining-table, and my the next few minutes 
in sauntering up and down the long corridors, the most entertaining, and, 
on the whole, thoroughly transatlantic institutions of the hotel. The 
vista opened by these endless passages, lighted by chandeliers, dangling 
at intervals from the ceiling, and flanked at either end by costly mirrors, 
is, about this time, further adorned by the presence of all that the edifice 
contains of youth and loveliness and symmetry of form, crinoline engen- 
dered or natural. The dark French looking beauty from Louisiana ; the 
delicate fragile-looking aay hee Charleston ; the peerless Baltimo- 
rean ; the demure and somewhat English-looking miss from Philadelphia ; 
the strapping Kentuckian, and the ruddy New England girl; the still rus- 
tic western Venus, are to be seen mingling with the New Yorkers proper, 
whose principaljtrait seems to me to be their cosmopolitanism. All are got 
up to the point which in yo language is termed “ within an inch of 
one’s life ;” resplendent in silks and satins of every bue, and glistening 
with diamonds and precious stoner. The American woman adopts, as 
you know, French fashions, and rejects—I venture to think, wisely, Bri- 
tish interpolations ; still, in the point of female attire, as in mauy other 
points, which you will not fail to notice, there is rather a promise of 
future excellence than evidence of any great degree of excellence already 
accomplished. The combination of colours is, if | may express an opinion, a 
weak point with the daughters of Columbia, as it is with those of Albion 
—the former inclining to a hue too uniformly glaring, the latter throw- 
ing all the hues indiscriminately togetber after the manner of the stained 
glass window in Peterborough Cathedral. Nor do the American women 
appear to entertain a just view of the nature and properties of the 
* hoop,” or crinoline, which they have just imported, and it is to be 
hoped exaggerated. As a French friend observed to me the other morn- 
ing, in the most delicate way : They do not seem to understand rightly 
what part of the person these contrivances are intended to amplify. 
Hence it happens that for two or three inches below their waists there is 
a positive falling in (no sign of a bustle or any such a thing), and the 
circular protuberance of skirt appears to commence a little above the 
point where we may, perbaps, be permitted to suppose that the knees of 
the fair wearer exist. I think so highly of you, my lovely American 
cousins—of your beauty, your archness, your kind of heart—that I 
am sure you will take these observations in good part.—Letter descriptive 
of the St. Nicholas Hotel, in “ The Train’’. 








Tue Lorp Sxene.—The Earl of Fife, whose elevation to the Peerage 
of the United Kingdom as Baron Skene of Skene, in the county of Aber- 
deen, has been announced, has chosen that title in order to mark his de- 
scent maternally from the Skenes of Skene, a family of great a 

i e 
rank of free barons. y take their name from the barony and castle of 
Skene situated in the ancient Earldom of Mar. This barony remained 
in possession of the Skenes of Skene in direct male descent from the mid- 
die of the 13th century down to the year 1827, when by the death of the 
last Skene “ of that ilk,” the estates passed to his nephew and heir, the 
late Earl of Fife, who died early in the fee year. Tradition reports, 
and Sir George Mackenzie as early as the beginning of the 17th century 
confirms the assertion, that the name and arms of the family of Skene 
were originally derived from a celebrated exploit formed by one of 
their ancestors. He says :—* A son of Robertson of Struan, for killing of 
a wolf in Stocket Forest by a durk (sic) in the king’s presence, got the 
name of Skene, which signifies a durk in Irish, and three durk-points in 

le for his arms.” The Earl of Fife, we should add, is not a Scotch 
eer. It is not little singular that within a period of some sixty years 
three Earls of Fife have been raised in succession to the English Peerage, 
but that the title has twice become extinct during that time.— Morn. Post. 


Porv.ation or Caxapa.—The population of Canada may be fairly 
reckoned at 2,500,000. In 1848 the population of the united provinces 
was but 1,500,000. The rate of increase in less than 10 years is most en- 
couraging ; two thirds added to the population of a country with such 
variety of soil and climate, in that time, is, we believe, without prece- 
dent. The increase of the United States during the 10 years ending 1850 
was 35) per cent. ; that of Upper Canada during the 10 years from 1841 
to 1851, 104} per cent. ; and now for the whole province since 1848 it is 
65 to 70 per cent, or nearly double the rate of increase of the United 


position. It is confidently asserted that all expectations, as soon as the 
ship commences “ paying out,’ will be hon liquidated in fall. It 
has a large floating capital at command, if it could only get at it. The 
most stirring energy will be brought to bear upon it in order to eur- 
mount this passing difficulty.— Punch. 





Resstan Cure ror Improvinence.—* There exists in slavery, and even 
in serfdom, a considerable abatement of the evils arising from improvi- 
dence on the part of the working classes. Among free | 
where you will, you find improvidence generally prevailing. In the 
and in the West, in the temperate zone and in the tropics, as all authors 
me. the labourer scarcely looks forward beyond the day. He marries 

thout any secure prospect of a maintenance ; he spends the whole of 
his gains when he first marries, without reflecting that in a few years he 
may have half-a-dozen additional mouths to fill; he makes no provision 
against old age and Mfirmity, and only some faint provision even against 
sickness. Now a slave cannot be improvident, because to him providence 
is impossible. He depends on his master: he knows that if be is sick he 
will be fed and doctored ; that when he is old he will be decently main- 
tained ; he marries with the cheerful consent of his master, who regards 
children as valuable property ; and the greater the number of mouths to 
be fed, the more the maintenance that is willingly supplied him. Even 
under serfdom the same is trae. A Russian nobleman cannot now sell 
his serfs from the land they inherit: he may sell the land with the serfs 
upon it; he can prevent the serfs from leaving his estate, and can com- 
Ilis property is valuable very much ac- 
cording to the number of serfs he possesses, and therefore he has a strong 
interest in having them well treated and in securing their physical well- 
being. Under these restraints, aserf may be guilty of some improvidence 
and recklessness, yet he is not sufficiently his own master to do this with 
impunity. Ifany serf behaves in such a way as to be a scandal to his 
neighbourhood, the seigneur selects bim asa suitable man for a soldier, 
as well fitted to be food for powder, He is marched off, and his village 
sees him no more.’’—Sargent’s Keonomy of the Labouring Classes. 


Loxp Frrzwanprvor’s Wiu.—The Bristol Mercury says :—“ With ‘4.4 
C) 


| to the late Earl Fitrardinge’s will some particulars have transpired. 


property almost in its entirety, so far as any member of the family is 
concerned, passes to Admiral Sir Maurice Berkeley. We believe we are 
right in saying that none of the younger brothers benefit in any = 
Mrs. Barker comes in for a handsome share. She is left £20,000 in cash, 
an annuity of £1000, German Cottage, Cheltenham, the villa she at pre- 
sent holds in that town, and Acton Hall, near Berkeley. To each of her 
children is left £2000, besides a commission in the Rifles for one son, and 
a living in the church for another. Mrs. Bunn’s fortunes would seem to 
have been on the wane, as she only gets £1000, and £700 per annum. 
We are told that one condition attached to the bequest of Acton Hall 
to Mrs. Barker was, that she should sell it to Sir Maurice Berkeley if 
he wished to possess it, and that he bas purchased it cf her.” The Glow- 
cester Journal says :—“ We understand, also, that the deceased has be- 
queathed £10,000 to Mr. Moreton Berkeley; a gun, and some other trifles, 
to Mr. H. Berkeley, M.P. ; and bis yacht to Mr. Augustus Berkeley, who, 
it is said, has since sold it. Not a shilling bas been left to any of his de- 

ndents, high or low, and it may be added that the whole of the house- 
hold servants at Berkeley Castle have been discharged.” 





Mover or Wrxpsor Castie.—On Monday afternoon, by command of 
her Majesty, Mr. Bellamy had the honour of exhibiting to the Queen, the 
Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal and the junior 
members of the Royal family, his beautiful model of Windsor Castle. It 
is constructed on a scale of one-tenth of an inch to the foot, and covers 
ninety square feet : it displays the Courtyard, State entrance, Sovereign’s 
entrance, St. George’s Hall, Corridor, the magnificent Keep or Round 
Tower, Norman Gateway, the Winchester, Henry the Third’s, Edward the 
Third’s, York, Lancaster, Augustus, Victoria, Clarence, Chester, Prince of 
Wales’, Bruuswick, Cornwall, George IV., and King John Towers, the 
State and private apartments, Castle-hill slopes, terraces, gardens, sta- 
tues, fountains, and the whole of the Lower Ward, with the Guardhouse 
the Naval Knights’-house, the St. George’s Chapel, and the ecclesiastical 
portion of the Castle facing Thames-street. The “hundred steps,” and 
the sloping walk to the pleasure-ground of the deanery, are faithfully 
laid down, The réofs of all the buildings are exceedingly accurate, and 
the windows, 2128 in number, are all separately shown, and the differ- 
ent styles of architecture are preserved. The inspection of the model 
fforded great satisfaction.— Morning Advertiser. 


A Suam Berinorr.—In his Introduction M. Lapointe repeats, what 
was pretty well known, that any idea entertained of Béranger having 
been a roisterer, or a lover of low company, was false or else malicious, 
Though he belonged to the old Caveau, over which Désaugiers presided, 
he rarely frequented its tings,—his face even was unknown to many 
of the bacchanalian company, by whom he was more talked about than 








seen. 

One day (recounts M. Lapointe) Debraux, filled with wine and jea- 
lousy, gave vent to unbecoming expressions respectiog Béranger. He 
was called to order by his own friends, Debraux went on ; it was agreed 
that he should not again be admitted among them, by way of punishment. 
One evening he presented himself: they refused to let him in. He in- 
sisted ; they were obstinate. He then declared that he had made his 
peace with Béranger : they would uot believe anything of the kind.— 
“To prove it,” said Debraux, “I will bring him here next Monday.” 
This propositi hanted the jovial crew, and they consented to re- 
ceive Debraux on this condition. On the Monday Debraux appeared, 
with one of bis comrades wrapped up in a long coat, with a large hat, 
and a pair of green spectacles, whom he d as B r. They 
got round the fellow,—who was nothing better than an old soldier. He 
drank, he sang, he got drunk. They lavished applause on him, for he 
sang very well. At the end of the evening, a fiaere took bome the au- 
thor of hoax and the false Béranger.—Review of Lapointe’s Memoirs of 











Tux Parecs Deatu or Mr. A. Srarrorp—Mr. Au Stafford, 
formerly well-known as Mr. Stafford O'Brien, died at Dublin Nov. 15, 
after a short and very painful attack. He had been to his estates in the 
South, and was returning, when an illness from which he suffered at 
Limerick reached a fatal climax. He was the eldest son of Mr. S. O’Brien 
of Blatherwick Park, Northamptonshire ; and d the name of Staf- 
ford by Royal licence in 1847, He was bora in June 1811 ; educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; and filled the post of Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty from March to December 1852. He contested Limerick unsuccess- 
fully in 1837 ; and was returned to Parliament in 1841 for North North- 
amptonshire, which constituency he has ever since continued to represent 
as a Conservative and a Protectionist. The circumstances induced Mr. 








States. The third of ae is generally reckoned as a generation. 
During that period the population of Canada has increased from 582,000 | 
to 2,500,000, or more than twice doubled itself. At this rate the popu- | 
lation of Canada doubles itself in rather less than 15 years, and if the ra- 

tio of increase be continued Canada will have. at the beginning of the | 
next century 26,000,000 inhabitante.—Cunadian News. 


Licutine tue Haut or Rerresentagtves at Wasutveton.—The me- 
thod of lighting this Hal! is entirely novel, and was originated by Cap- 
tain M. C, ee of the Topographical Engineers, who bas entire charge 
of the Capitol improvements. By this arrangement the gas burners are 
placed between a stained glass ceiling and the glass sky-light, the stained 
glass eee oop from view in a great measure, so modifying 
and softening the effulgence that the transition from daylight is scarcely | 
perceptible. The great difficulty of lighting a vast number of burners 4 | 
overcome entirely by means of a continuous series of jets—forty-five | 
thousand in number—forming as it were a complete net work extending 
over the surface of the inner sky-light, and communicating one with an- 
other. The torch being applied at any point, the whole series of jets be- 
comes ignited within the space of twenty. seconds, 

The quantity of pipe ured in the sky-light arrangement alone is nearly 
three-fourths of a mile in length. It seems almost incredible that such a 
vast number of burners can be supplied through this quantity of pipe, 
and lighted within the bief of time stated ; nevertheless the ex- 
perience proved its practicability. The effect of this plan of lighting 
certainly is very fine.—Letter, N. Y. Times. 





Avoruer Srorrace.—We regret to have to announce the sudden stop 
page of one of the largest firms at Poplar. We allude to the Leviathan 
steam-ship, that was obliged to bring its operations to a stand-stil! on the 
third of this month. A run was expected on the banks of the Thames, 


but this calamity, by resorting to measures of the most vigorous nature, 


Stafford’s friends to have a Coroner’s inquest ; which rendered the causes 
of death exseedingly clear. A post-mortem examination showed that 
Mr. Stafford had for some time been in a state of decaying health, with 
very feeble action of the heart ; the most urgent symptoms arising from 
the existence of gall-stones, Ina severe and painful attack, powerful reé 
medies were needed to subdue fits of pain that might in themselves have 
proved fatal ; and the use of strong opiates was followed by bleeding. In 
the night the bandage came off the arm ; and Mr. Stafford bled for a long 
while before he awoke. He then rose, and obtained assistance. But now, 
the opiate, the effects of which had probably n to subside, recovered 
a fatal influence over an exbausted frame. The closing scene, with men 
employed for twelve hoars with razor-strops and wooden battens in beat- 
ing the soles . { tae feet to prevent sleep, but fruitlessly, is one of the 
most painful ever related. The verdict of the inquest, however, pro- 
nounced the medical man, responsible for the bleeding and the opiates, 
free from blame. —_—- 

Tue New Hovses or Partiament.—As Parliament is about to meet 
immediately for the “ dispatch of - ~~" the eae active measures are 
in progress to put ev in order before mportant event ar- 
sheen Since the close of the last session the works in the interior have 
been carried on but to a very limited extent, owing to a determination 
on the part of the Chief Commissioner of Works to concentrate all his 
energies upon the completion of the outward portion of the building, and 

ially the Victoria and Clock Towers. In pleasing contrast, however, 
with other portions of this magnificent building, the handsome ico 
erected over the Lords’ Entrance is entirely finished. A few y: from 
it a stone bench has been laid down for the convenience of peers to dis- 
mount who may come down to the house on horseback ; between it and 
the entrance a carriaze-way has been constructed, and over the 
ape four magnificent lamps, handsomely gilt, are now been placed. 

o other exterior decoration app to be required, or indeed in con- 
templation, while the same inactivity prevails in the interior of this por- 








was fortunately averted. The fix of the Leviathan, we are informed by 
The moment the “ pressure’’ begins to relax, there 


} 


of means almost as extensive as the ship itself, amy § ao : 
, of the peers, w sim! ecorations, though oa a less maguificent 


tion of the building. The Queen’s robing-room, in which it was 
to place some beautiful frescoes, remains as it was last sessioa ; that 


: that she will get off her difficulties, and go on most | scale, were contemplated, is still unchanged. 
in the calendar of our metropolitan existence. How many things are swimmingly. In fact, business is announced to be resumed at the begin-' The only alteration made is the conversion of the space, where the re- 
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porters’ gallery formerly stood, into one of those pigeon-holes for which | |dream for a head filled like mine with Gothic st 


the entire building is so celebrated ; but to what use it may be appro- 
priated remains a mystery. The room oceupied the reporters at the 
end of the last session is still in the hands of workmen, with a view to 
make it as comfortable and convenient as possible. These are the only 
alterations made in their lordships’ portion of the Palace of Westmin- 
ster, except a few more going on in the royal gallery, which suggests the 
belief that Parliament is about to be opened by her Majesty in person. 
The other side of the building affords a fine opportunity to admire the 
vastness of the hall itself, with the beautiful stained glass window at the 
upper end, and the graceful chandeliers which light it up so brilliantly 
at night. The Hall of Statues remains precisely as it was. A slight 
movement has, however, occurred as —— intended to 
adorn this locality of anne It must have struck the spectator with 
wonder on entering the Hall of Statues, and passing through St. Ste- 
| wg Hall, to witness the number of compartments appropriated for 

beautiful decorations, and yet for years they have remained so, 
for with the exception of the “ De’ of the Mayflower,” in the pas- 
sage to the right at the entrance to the House of Lords, net one Eas tean 
executed. We except those long since placed in the upper hall, leading 
to the long corridor. 

On the left, in the entrance to the lobby of the House of Commons, a 
movement in this direction has at last taken place ; two frescoes are just 
ones > this passage, of the artistic merits of which, however, it is 
impossible to an opinion, inasmuch as the artist will not allow 





any one to examine them with care ; they are taken from two of the most | 


cting iucidents in British history. The one is the execution of Mont- 
rose, for his zeal and fidelity to his sovereign ; and the other the —— 
of Charles, after the battle of Worcester, through the instrumentalit 
Alice Lee, the daughter of Sir Henry. Both have been exeout 
Ward, who _ to be the only artist employed during the recess a 
adorning the Ilouses of Parliament. The interior of both houses remains 
exactly the same, nor have any other alterations taken place than those 
just described.— London paper, Nov. 24. 





Tuornaury Casti8.—This great though unfinished effort of the unfor- 
tunate Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, which has oft-times resounded with 
the sounds of mirth—where King Henry VII". once held bis Court, ac- 
companied by his Queen, Anne Boleyn, and Cardinal Wolsey, together 
with a numerous train of “ lords and ladies gay"—was allowed to fall 
into decay from the time of the death of the Duke, through the enmity of 
the Cardinal. The present possessor, however, Henry Howard, Exq., of 
Greystoke Castle, Cumberland, appears determined to restore such parts 
of the structure as may be capable of restoration. He has been for years 
steadily proceeding in his work, bringing into notice some of the many 
architectural beauties of the ancient bu Iding, amongst the rest the noble 
banqneting-rooms, looking out upon the castle private gardens. — Bristol 
Advertiser. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate, in three moves. 


L Qt K Bick. K tks Kt. 
i fis Kt 4ch. K tks 
3. tod Wich K tks 
4. Ktto Q B 2, cheekmate 








To Conresronpents.—Messrs. Paul Morphy and Louis Paulsen are still in 
ew York. = frequent the rin every enconiter, fh games pl The ns 
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Tae Late Mr. Masri, M. P.—Mr. Hastie, where death w was recorded 
last week, was in man ts a remarkable man. He was descended 
of respectable parents in the ae West of Scotland. He had merely the com- 
mon school education of his country, but that and his native sense fitted 
him to fill with credit various im t situations, At an early period 
his brothers settled in Calcutta, where they carried on business partly as 
merchants, while he settled in ion, acting partly as their agent and 
part!y speculating on his own account. The whole ly were very 
successful. Ata later ~s _ ao became conn with the 


East India Docks, and b esp ben A were a displayed 
ta the sill end exsose with hi he in rescuing that important 
concern from into which its affairs had sunk after the ces- 





the 

sation of its hase which he effected of some property 
in Lanarkshire has also sated ext to be extremely advantageous. In 
1836 Mr. Hastie was elected member of Parliament for Paisley—a dis- 
itics Mr. Hastie was an in- 
ly with that party in Par- 
liament. In private life he was in the highest degree generous, 4 
endly. His hospitalities were contested 0 on a large and 

a liberal scale. He was the owner of Barns’ punch-bow!l, and the. cele- 
brations of the poet’s birthday held at his house were by far the best of 
such festivals. 





Perrercrry or Partiawentary Names.—The Press, in reviewing 
bp le’s “ Letters of Cromwell,” remarks :—“ With ‘ Dod’ in one hand, 
Carlyle’s catalogue (vol. ii., p. 376) in the other, it is most curi- 
caiksie mele standing of our Saas See. In the 
Parliament Sir William Litton sat for Herts, a Howard for Cerlisle, 
s Fitzwilliam for Peterborough, an wa By Boston, Sir Norton Knateb- 
ball for Romney, Sir Edward Deering for Kent ; the Evelyns sat for Rei- 
fr Wilt, wd Bletchingley (Surrey), a son of Lord Pembroke then as now sat 
Wil other Herberts sat for Glamorganshire and Montgomery ; 
Sir Thomas — sat for St. Edmunds, a Knightly for Northamp- 
tonsbire, a Littleton for S re; Walter Long sat for Ludgershall 
thy fr Wile Hibs Vorsepe for Wycombe and Aylesbury, « Vivien 
Bn ns for Wycom! y a 
for Tregony. The Long Parliament had a Sir John Pakin, a Robert 
Cecil, a Sir John Ramsden, a Lord Edward Howard, many other 


by 
logue shows the fixity of our social system, and how ly political was 
the revolution in the seventeenth century, as d ~ op from the 
French coavulsion, where opinions, manners, and landed property were 
fundamentally overturned.” 


How tue Story or “ The Castie or Orraxto ” was sUGGESTED.— 
When you read of the picture quitting its panel, did not you recollect 
the potato Lord Palkia y hag — my gallery? Shall I even 

to you what was the the romance? I waked one morn- 
ing, in the beginning of last June, Aas a dream, of which all I could re- 
cover was, that I had thought mreelf in an amcient castle (a very natural 





| 





, and that on the 
| uppermost banister of a great staircase I saw a gigantic hand in armour. 
In the evening I sat down and began to write, without knowing in the 
least what I intended to say or relate. The work grew on my hands, and 
I J mg fond of it—add, that I was very glad to think of anythin rather 
litics, In short, I was so engrossed with my tale, which I com- 

pe in less than two months, that one evening I wrote from the time I 

ad drunk my tea, about six o’clock, till half an hour after one in morn- 
ing, when my hand and fingers were so weary that I could not hold the 
pen to finish the ee Walpole tnt left Matilda and Isabella talking, in the 
middle paragraph.— 





HOLIDAYS ARE COMING. 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S. 
GIFTS! GIFTS!! GIFTS4!! 

EVANS & CO!’S ORIGINAL BOOK GIFT SALE. 


a. — “ is a Schedule of Property which will be given to Purchasers of Books at the 
me of 





Patent Roglish Lever Gown Watenes Suver Percus Sue Pens, dou- 
(Hunting Cases) $100 each ble ex, case (large)... .......0s each 

Patent — Gorn Warones (18 Qoip Lock ers ano. giasses).... 350 “ 
ne te ssevecees BO 4 Gents’ Heavy Go.p Rings, 3 e 
Lape Gow tans Wartcnes 3% pes Lapras’ Gown Burast Pins 20 * 
siren Lerine Watcnes. 2 ad Lavtes’ Ran Duors........ 2500 * 
1 Le Case MINIATURE Gexts’ Goin Bosom Srups 3 bed 
Lockets seeereesreecovcasccecs wo o Gents’ Gow Sena ® Burrons 3 * 
Sers or Camno Pixsanp Deors 10 - Lapies’ Goin Percy 20" 

Lapies’ Neck Cuarns (solid gold) 10 # caren, Pencits ann ‘Gow Pens 
Gow, . On Cameo, Sienve GREE cocesacecoecenausccesees 29 * 
seesorere 5 ‘ van jor Breast Pivs...... iso * 
Gow. B rons, on Cameo Bosou Lavies’ Gouw RINes....... 6065+ iso“ 
soecacees 5 e Gents’ Bosom Pus io * 
Gants’ Gow Pexct. axp Pens Lapis’ GoLp Rineon Poes.. 1 - 
Cy) ee Ly Brvem THIMBLRS .. 6. cece cece eee o* 





an a large and valuable assortment of miscellaneous articles Varying from $1 to 
wi® of the above articles will be given to the purchaser of each book at the time the book is 


Ago by forwarding us an order for Books (with money enclosed), will receive an 
KAT A BOOK AND GIFT with every Ten Books sent to one address by Express 


All orders for books will be promptly and impartially filled, The Gifts, in all cases, will 
accompany the book, with a written certificate to the person sending us the order, 

For particulara see CATALOGUE, which we mall to any address upon application, 

BB The Bilis of all Banks not insolvent taken at par. 

N.B. Eastern and New York State Money preferred, 


? W. EVANS Address, 
. H. PRESTON, 


VANS & ¢ 
6iT Broadway, Lafarge 1 Hotel Duliting. New York. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF Goons, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing Tallors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Gov rnment Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
APCOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
RING MUCH MORE eh gees yo AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 


those they formerly Coompies, and better eee pied for the delay of their Merchandise, 
whieh, for ELEGANCE, RIETY, and & Nr, is unequalled 
Thiele mnquemionhiy the LARGEST rineTe OLAne ‘UsTUM TAILORING ESTABLISH. 
MENT IN YEW YORK, if not in the World, receiving from 


MESSRS, BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
Masvcractunens’ Acgnts, Lonpon, 
b toy i and sailing vessels, throughout the season, every desirable novelty for GENTLE 
oR 


RN” BSS, and will be found, upon lnepection, for STYLK, QUALITY and PRICE, the 
best house for ROONOMY ia the 20 anes States 





PALL AND WINTER CLOTHING, 
FOR MEN AND BOYS. 

Prices marked down 10 to 25 per cent. for cash only at 
ALFRED MUNROK & CO.’S, No. 441 Broadway, 
(BETWEEN GRAND AND ROWARD STREETS. | 
In the Men's Department may be found a large and superior assortment of 
CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS. 

The Custom Department is well stocked with the latest and most fashionable Piece Gooda. 
BOYS’ CLOTHING.—Our assortment and styles are unusually large and desirable. Sizes 
and goods adapted to all ages from three years upwards, for fine or common wear. 
B@™ No deviation in any instance from marked prices. 
ALFRED MUNROE & CO., No. 441 Broadway 
XN. B. Corresponding house in Hew Orteans § M Magesine St, 





$600,000 WORTH OF 
ELEGANT 


FALL AND Wietrac CLOTHING 
TO BE SOLD OUT AT A GREAT BAC wee 


N view of the financial panic and of tne fact may conti weeks longer, we 
have concladed to close out our IMMENSE stoc « ata GREAT BAC RACRIFIOR, at once. 
Tt consists of assor'ments of every ap aye of FALL AND WINTER GA — 
Manufactured with great taste from ther of our own im portations or getting up, n 
ng Coats, Pants, Vests, Robes, *, &. nearly 100,000 GARMENTS! 
ALSO, A SUPERB STOCK OF 
FURNISHING GOODS, UNDER-WEAR, GLOVES, SUSPENDERS, 
Shirts, Robes, — &., of our own Manufacture or Importation. 
PP a Se gee Fash Clothing and Furnishing Goods ever 
We cae ana at Lower Prices. Priced Clothing f sont and Western Trade, 
e offer al large stoc! ve w 01 ‘or ern est 
which we ne a om to dealers ae heavy per centage UND COsT! 
MEROMANT | TAILORING STOCK ! (CUSTOM pm ann AT THE SAME GREAT 
selection of all 





Racrifice FOR CASH. Our Wholesale Rooms will be thrown open for 
wanting single Garments or by the quantity. 


a@™ The Bills of all selvent Banks tn this and surrounding States taken at par. 
D. DEVLIN & CO, 258, 259 and 2600 Broadway, (Cor. Warren-St.) 





GREAT LIQUIDATION SALE 
OF BULPIN’S ENTIRE STOCK, 
AT 31 BROADWAY 
NEARLY 4 QUARTER OF A MILLION OF DOLLARS OF CLOAKS, #HAW 
LADIB®’ FANCY FURS, 
Cc LOTHR. 
VELVETS. 


SILK 
PRrnare AND TRIMMINGS, 
For Cash Only, at Prices Totally rdless of Original Cost, 
DESCRIPTIVE PARTICULARS, 





Very Handsome 
Rxcellent Black Cloth Clreulars, at 
ery = - = FL 
12. 


at 
Sue Very Rich do, at $10. 
The Fur Departmen 
is replete with every novelty ; and asa unis of prices in this pariieniar b b iv ea) 
ted to mislead, suflice it to say that the entire stock whe ye ‘reduced | to aboat two: tht inde a 
THEIR ORIGINAL « 
1000 Yards Black and Gray Cloaking Cloths. 


100 Cartons of Rich Trimmings Galloons. 
of Guipure Lace. 
n « roche Fringes. 


k Lyons Velvet. 


THE WHOLESALE WARKROOMS UP-STATRS will be exclusively set apart forthe sale 
of MATERIAL BY THE YARD ; so that Ladies desiring to cpeneusins ptt base thelr 
own materials and make up, or get made, their own cloaks, at @ considerabie savin, 


BULPLIN'S MANTILLA EMPORIUM, 861 BROADWAY. 


IMMENSE SACRIFICB !!! 
CLOAKS! CLOAKS!! CLOAKSItI! 
GEORGE BRODIE, 900 CANAL STREET, (OLD NO. 61). 

Tn order to run off his 
Stock of New Winter Cloaks, 

Has reduced them Firty Per Cant, 
BARGAINS! BARGAINS!!! BARGAINSBII1 


FAILURE.—WM. B, MACKENZIE, 

MAST AS, NEW vous orry, rest 109 SL Y ay ig HARB ARRANGED 
with his creditors, an ae 
THR SUNSCRINER 18 NOW PREFARKD TO CLOSE OUT MIS 
Fall and Winter Stock of Cloaks and Mantillas 
AT RETAIL FOR CASH, 40 PER CENT. BELOW ©OST PRICES. 
WM. BLM ACKBNSTR, Brandreth House, 
‘anal Street, New York, 
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A. T. STEWART & CO, 
THE BEST SELECTED STOCK IN THE CITY 


or 
IMPORTED CARPETS, 
CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
FURNITURE COV ERLNGS, 
HOUSEHOLD LINENS, &e 
ee Aparrep ro Porvtan Traps. @@ 


b 


y,© Street and Reade Street. 


DECEMBER Grd, 1857, 
LAST ANNOUNCEMENT, 
BDWARD LAMBERT & CO. 
Respectfully announce that, in view of the 
APPROACHING HOLIDAYS, 

Their Retail Establishment, No. 335 Broadway 
Will be kept open until the 3ist of December next, after which they will resume 
THEIR JOBBING AND IMPORTING BUSINESS 
Exclusively, at — oo Chambers 8St., 


asheretofore. The opportunity, therefore, now presented, for this month only, to the Ladies 
New York and Mieinity for the purchase o 


CHOICE AND DESIRABLE SILK AND FANCY —_— 
at retail, at less than wholesale prices, 
WILL BE WITHDRAWN. 
Bajou Gloves, as Usual, No Mixed Lots: 
LADIES’ 75 Cents; MISSES’ G3\g Cents; GENTS’ 87}y Cents per Pair. 


By P.8.—Particular attention is invited to this sane IAL NOTIOK, as the Retail branebd 
of our Business will be discontinued after the Slat 


DRY GOODS AT RETAIL FOR CASH, 
AT EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES. 
TRACY, IRWIN & CO., Importers and Jobbers of Dry Goods, 
24 and 2% > oe (Opposite the Park,) Between Park Place - Barclay Street, 
LL. OFFER THEIR LARGE AND EXTENSIVE STOCK 0: 
FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, AT RETAIL FOR CASH, 
DURING THR BALANCE OF THE SEASON, 
AT UNHEARD OF LOW PRICES. 


587 BROADWA 
3 THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 

ne RICHMOND'S. 
Several lar, preidestes from 4 Auction, Veiia, Musion and Be: - 
fanis’ Caps, Eaatee % Rich Head dresses and ‘Wreaths, Peathere, Benanral Witte Pear 
and Ornamental Pins AM gy TH a ‘trea! Upeing autos whieh ‘we no w offer at 0 
gg actual Bupertor Bkiris, $3. We invite inapee- 

The prices will bear this Bde — 
si GtlvonDra, a yp By 

Metropolitan Hotei. 

















FINE CLOTHING AT RETAIL!! 
LARGEST WHOLESALE STORK IN THE UNITED STATES!!! 
FINE GOODS! PARIS STYLES !! 
For the First Time to the Public at Retail!!! 
a, 1 MANUFACTURED wits GREAT CARE EXPRESSLY FOR A 
Southern Market, will be found equal to the best Broadway Custom Work, and will vs 
sigs Less than One Third Broadway “ Sacrifice” 


Prices. 
JAMES WILDE, JR. & 0O., 
27 Park Prace, and.24 Mornay Steeer. 


COZZENS'S HOTEL, COR. BROADWAY & CANAL 8ST. 
Will be conducted by me hereafter, under my personal supervisien and proprietorship. 
A Table @’Hote at 5 P.M. 

Will be established in a few days, similar to that of the American Hotel when kept by me. 
BOARD PER DAY, TWO DOLLARS. 

Ba The Restaurant will be continued as heretefore, at the usual hours. 2@ 

New York, Dec. 8, 1857. WILLIAM B. COZZENS. 


JOSEPH C. LAWRENCE, 


TARY PUBLIC AND COMMIRREOUES | TO TAKE DEPOSITIONS, hg hp 
ee ees ts, and prove Claims and Accounts for the following States, d 














pointed by the Governors © 

New York. Pennsylvania. Vermont. I 

‘ Nalifornia. Virgila, Yew Hampshire. Michigan. 

Texas. Wisconsin. Kentucky. North Carolina. 
la. M \ ansas. Routh Carolina, 

§ Tennessee, Florida. 

Arkansas. Connecticut. Rhode Isiand. Maryland. 

Minnesota. lowa. Alabama. 

Ohio. Maine. Liinois. 





Orrice, 67 Wait St. ; Restoexce, Howarn Hore, Con. Marpen Lawn arp Broapwar. 


Acknowledgements taken at the Office, Residence, or at the Dwellings of the parties, in 
any part of the city or vicinity. 





CHINA AND GLASSWARE 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES FOR CASH. 
JAMES M. SHAW, No. 70 Chatham Street, New York, 
Offers his Large Stock of Decorated and Plain 
CHINA DINING AND TEA SETS, VASES, GLASSWARE, 4c 
At such prices as purchasers cannot object to. The public are invited to examine his goods. 


HE from Cassius M. Cia Fitton on the re~ 
Ree gn B yy - 4 4 Family Sewing Machines, is ‘characterietie 
Wuresau, Kr, September, 1857. 
Mesare. Grover 


Baker 
Gan, “the sewing Machine is received. onhwe neh © of wast £4 ene. Kise 
equities Ges, nk te ev: an excitement geod bumour. Were I a Cathoue, 
I should insist upon Raina raver wr tod Baber having anesasent houday, in 
of \he.r good deeds for humanit 

~ With respect, 1am yours, CASSIUS M. CLAY. 


Bein rapinin rencn a aad send Lavaeseiter singly or onin anaes Pin noes. tee erate ist 
Madame Foggini is F They can Te 
No. No iss Third Avenue, between 17th and jsth 


Notch Ts STEAMSHIP “NEW YORK” WILL NOT SAIL FOR GLASGOW 
December, as formerly 
JAMES RAEBURN, Agent, 17 Broadway. 


GOLD PINS, #ar-rings, Bracelets, Neck Chains, iNamond, aa 
es yo BStads, "Bleeve batons, Thimbles, &c.. at cost. tor cash, at JOM. 
CURT Ly’S, 83 Bleecker street, five doors west of Broadway. 

















SOLD Fin GOLD Fob and Chatelain Chal at cost, for 
ae ines No. A {n+ iyt, ve doors est of Broadway. 


S% feet Yor sah JOHN K. mintetioet 2 Bleecker-street, five doors a ee) 








Mails for EUROPE, via Liv per U.S. theamer 

















post, OFFICE NOTICE.—The onpert, pee SS. 
BALTIC, will close as this Ufiee on SATURDAY the 18h Gy oF , at 1056 double 
‘clock, A.M. WLEK, Postmaster. 





AIR KID nt bon s 65 Cen' §3*ineel, 
2,( 000 * an Bteel poe ge Skirts, pertor po ng hen 4 Mes 
great varict 
adel HATHAWAY'S, 687 ee, 
THE FOLLOWING ARTIOLES ARE SOLD AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICKS, AT 
OG: ’ BAZAAR, 499 BROADWAY. 
Bh Bet ans Gold Bracelets, Brooches, Card Cases, Shell Comba, Pearl and Ivory Fans for 
ft “Cases, Travelling Bags, Cutlery, Brushes, Portmonnaies, Canes, Games for 


Toys, Deoils, Games, Rocking Horses for Children, Imported and Sold at 
ROGERS’ BAZAAR, 499 Baoapwar, near wal havassic Hotel, 


PRICES REDUCED!!! 
MANY, BALDWIN & MANY, 
40 JOHN STREET, CORNER OF DUTCH STREET, NEW YORK, 
OFFER AT LOW PRICES FOR Casi, 
The Largest Assortment of Building Hardware in the U. 8. 
Consisting in of 


part 
AND CAST LOOKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. SIl-VER. PLATED AND 
WROUGPORCRLATN GOODS, STUBS AND SHEFFIELD FI Wes A 

HEFFIELD STERL WIKE AND MANDR 


Chubb’s, pies and B: Chest, ‘Ouphenet, Desk, 


STOCK OF BRITISH | rey A GOODS I8 COMPLETE, 
slieery desirable pyre rae sad Bises : Clark's beaten pan, Bins Hinges rt 4 
ten ona ‘loupe Pp ~~ ay hy Tron Chatn hols, ees 








LACQUERED BRASS eons, MOUNTED IN PORCELALN, 
MPORTED DIRECT PROM BEST MANUFACTURERS. 


Leckamiths’ and Bell-Hangers’ Materials. 





imines water, set ATER. are 
DES anerst abby We are, reliably teterun 
Sates ere the p bo iis in She Bouthern and path-western 
water, aters of all II binds, Frome Saiteh 
Sie eocae att lie are mostly ariaccal compounds 


Sealine eathartics densived in erdinary welet—vetile Coronas Waves protuces 
prod: by saline ved in ordinary water—while ComGress Water produces 
neither oF injarious eet in any ence, Rowover debilitated the pationt may it being 
tonie as well as curative. poe Congres , as is well known, is the spring, during 
sixty-three years has built rep of Saratoga, yet some have confounded the 
name of the jth that of place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist 
worthless upon the ablie a The doengt of the repeecen sotsine’ by Se Congvers 
Spring, in a series of years. injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is 
double, for on these spurious articles, and finding elther no effect or injurious effects 
from their use, they in fature refuse the genuine Concress Waren, supposing that have 
already tried it. IC is not a sufficient guarantee of its genuineness that it is in hotles boxes 
bearing our names, as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for 
So perposs of Siting them with their valactens article and eating ¥t a0 Congress or 
Waiter ; bay only of those you can rely on—Concress WaTeR none other—and be 
that the cork is branded, as is the cork of every bottle of genuine Conckess Waren, viz: 
“Concuess Water—C. £ W.'-4 witheut these weeds, fo © valusiens, dangerous counter. 
fett. As to the compounds called Sarsiogs powders, Sarsiogs salts, £x.. they net only ve- 
tesioes, but tnjarione—net, possessing oven ie Tinie. ee eect powders of the 
That ti is le to form kess WaTER artificially, we have the authority of the 
ptt, Humphrey Davy, as follows :—“ It is impossible to recombine in- 
gredients so as to make an article of equal quality, the effects of which will be the same as the 
nataral water.”” On writing us, we will send you list of prices, sizes and aad 
from us direct, drafts for the amount ordered, ean have it fe 
ani any of the world. relterete our eautien, to buy the genuine We 
Jan only, of reliable persons, aud 10 examine the lettering of the cork rand. 


CLARKE & ig 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


ALL road and See the La: Variet on hand £2: 
gle. i, Guat a L- ela we boots, Shoes, and G ch with he good B106) : 
sole and ta. Those wfficted i bunion out, Stealers 
invited, J. bk. TATES “PANNUS FCoRTUM DEPOT. 








ee 


00 
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F«NANCIAL. 


ew York, June 1} 
DUNCAN SHERMAN & 00.8 BUILD Ina. 
Wo beg te announce that we have formed a Co-Partnership, ander the Name and Firm of 
A. N. LEWIS & THEODORKE STOUT, 
For the transacting of a 
enn ss45 BANKING BUSINESS. 

Ineludi negotiating of FOREIGN AND Downetso EXCHANGE, MERCANTILE PA- 

PER uous . the Buying and Selling of STOCKS, BONDS, &c. 
Ow ‘ouse of DUNC an SHERMAN & CO., from the commencement of 
OM WE TAKE PLEASURE LX REFERRING, affords us 


Particul, ion wi ‘or the Purchase and Sale of STOCKS and 
BONDS ‘and FORKIGN sy GE. 


Colleetions made on all of the couatry upon the most favourable terms. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON puresits. ak. ' 
THEODORE STOUT. 
Iu addition te the above reference, we present, by permission, the following : 
J. T. Sourran, President of the Bank of the Republic. 
James i} a chants’ Exchange 
Wuaias B. Astor, Buen’ tns.. New York. 
Hon. Wa. Kent, 
Coax 


1NG, Eaq., Alb 


Cuas. H. Fisnen, Esq + ailadelphis. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, . 
RANT LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR MERCANTILE PURPOSES. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT on all the principal towns and cities of i¢ 
cE HOA: UTE, «SURAT | 
RAT BRITAIN, Jai AND, 
TRELAND. SPAIN, ITALY, a | 


ALS0 on 
ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, ALEXANDRIA, > 
BEYKOUT, JERUSALEM, be., be. | 
Office in New York, No. 8 Wall-street. 
BILLS ON PARIS, and STERLING BILLS at short, or @ days’ sight, for sale in sums to | 
suit. 











COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. | 
mes Ae 5 Lady ed PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH | 
merica has Connie or agencies, and when Exchange is provided fer, collected | 
pct ‘able without the charge will be uniforml cent. 
le ~ e arge e uniformiy er 
Drete ena c redite ee he collected un 84 land, Ireland, Scotland, | 
the British Provinces. in North America and Aust 
PT GRAIN, “tk, } No. 29 William Street, New York. 





WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway, N. Y., 


ISPATOH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH IS- 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the Sth and 3h of month. 
Exchange on ; California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale ai all times. 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York, 
{esa Bayx oF Cuarceston Bills on 
iz sums of One Pound Sterling and 
LasD, SeoTtan 


as OF LIVERPOOL, 
mand Waczs. 


payable at any of the Banks in ExGuanp, Ine- 





SWIFT, RANSOM & CO., 
BANKERS, E 8ST. 
D*4¥,08 we THE BANK Or LONDON, a A MAKE REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND 
ary curvompendens ; issue Drafts credits on Chicag: mak Llections in 
be principal places of West and Northwest. 7- or wi 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


REMITTANCES TO BNGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, 
AND WALES. 
WE ISSUE SIGHT ed ON THE 
NION BANK OF LONDO 
NATIONAL BANK OF BoOtLA 
BELPAST B. _~ COMPANY. Tretand. 
da sums yeas $1 upward, at Ss we 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, BANKERS, 
NO. 76 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR THE YEAR 1858. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, New York, 
HAVE NOW at _ FOLLOWING SPLENDID VOLUMES. 


we 5 gs WOME | Os Mibor of "A Co Wo Ateetbales of all Lands and 
” Girlhood « ’s Heroines, Heroines.” ie ron Coun" ny dl with 8 Seventeen Steel 
Paste Tnswetions, 6 aa be 9, a One vol iu apt, Jose Oct Bound in antique 

mHLibAY RDTAGN OF oF BRYA 1 POEMS By William Mar 














> ityle of art, 
engray ’ 

Birhet Poster Wier, Will Harvey, a "penal FB Pickers: 

van aber thee ea Boast cation sn ® Portrait of the Author, from a dra byl wrenee. 1 

Sve, Cloth antuque, edges, $6; or tree calf extra, mm pioakpas mo- 

4 +4 OF WYOMING ; oo, & Pennsylvania Cotta: bell. 

Hiustrated with 31 by Birket get and rH uneigieof of“ ali 

Breet | Morseco ant git, $175; 
arF RMER'S By Robert — a astral in the style ie ot" Gi - Grey? 's Ele- 


morocco 
ey a= Ted Day ART. New and revised edition, with addi- 
Diustrations, volumes. Cloth, $7 50 


: half gilt, $10; full 
THE | BSPUBLIOAN COURT; Or, American Society in the Da, aged Pete Fe Se By Ru- 
fus With 21 Mustrat.ous of Distinguished Women of the Revol A 


She Albion. 


December 12 





THOMAS McMULLEN, 

Wine t, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 
ore: roe. SALE A LARGR AND WELL-SELECTED STOCK OF FINE OLD 
eee pty hanes, viz: Pn. 

ure viz: Port—Sherry— 
Bie: Poray—Hock — Moselle — Steinwein — Rauterne— Chablis — 
Burgund, wapely Brandy—Jamaica Kum—Holland Gin—Scotch Malt— 

war AGENT FOR BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 28 








N. BLOODGOOD, 
NO. 4 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
ye aaa antes 
ANDIES AND RU 
peecnenni SHERRY MADEIRA AND CORT WINER, 


AMPAGNE, CLARET AND HOCK. 
VARIOUS BRANDS, and of best qualities. 





NO. 19 PLATT STREKT, NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


MESSRS. CRUSE & FILS FRERES, BORDEAUX; and MESSRS. LADE & SONS, 
GEISENHEIM-ON —_e — 


A full assortmen: of thei: 
BORDEAUX AND RHENISH WINES 
Coostantly on hand. 
Ba ¥.B.—Orders for direct imp executed p ptly, and on liberal terms. 


CHAMPAGNE. 


‘Tehee UROURSSHED, & bye 3 AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR oan | —— OF 
the of Messrs. RUINART, PERE & = Rema, be; nounce 
the pale fe generally that be has made arrangemenu: ts with the 


ly, for the sale of this Win 

TNoER & 00. ie BLOODGOOD: ag i & DE WITT: BURKHALTER & 
‘OL B. M. & &. A. WHITLOCK & CO.; W. & CORWIN; CHESTER  DRIGGS ; 
HEN. D FELTER: J & W. GEERY PARK &'TILFORD 7B & Ac LA MONT ONE. 
After oAher favourive brands of ( Sham) 


' wi ey pagne, he ans, by thet af 
assistance, lected ine te 
- a THE ASSOCLATES’ VERZENAY, 


} eye will be found in all respects to equal, if not to surpass, any other brand now for sale in 
the market experience and large m senna ef Messrs. Ruwant, Pere & Fis, and 
their desire to furnish a Wine which shall meet with the approbation of consumers, he feels per 
| suaded that a trial will fully establish all he claims for the ow of this wine. and recom- 
mends the same to his customers and friends. ). MELETTA, 63 Beaver-street. 











AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE WINE. 
THE MISSOURI WINE COMPANY 
OF 8ST. LOUIS, MO., 
AVE APPOINTED ME THEIR AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THETR CHAMPAGNE. 
This pure WINE is made — — at ae a —— ay grown in Missouri, 
and is believed to wes fay ual if p eat Import wit 
Quarts und Pints he “SPA RELING CATAWBA * and of = ‘ CAB. NET.” in cases, 


for sale, in rosie ait, b: 
= . a RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 53 Exchange Place. 


REMOVAL. 

B. BUNKER, Successor to 
BUNKER & CO., 
WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS, 
HAS REMOVED TO 
19 JOHN STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thorburn’s Seed Store. 


FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 

NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE, 
Oppowite the Hudson River Station. And at 
YONKERS, 

the Railroad 


H4AYE tne racer, oe ON HAND, ED, ABD OFFER yon & SALS eveny DESCRIPTION 
waa Hock Winer pagne, incl cluding heir own MAX BUTAINE. ail all tne Githrent varieues et Olaset 
Finest Desertptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee, 

Choicest Brands 

All the different kinds of sans Guneen, Cotanye, Rees’, Sesh OR, aednee, de 

‘A General Assortment of Provisions, including their Celebrated Buxuinctox Haus, West- 

phalia Hams, Beef Tongues, &c. 

GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the mest approved Dairies. Al! of 

whieh Mey deliver fuse of sharge to oi pasts <f of the above p and all the neigh- 

ing country adjacent there 








J. J. DRUMMOND @ Cc co., 
GROCERS, 


CORNER OF — AL AND CHURCH STREETS, NEW —— 
AVE constantly on hand a ge and Well- Assorted Stock of Groceries, 
; among w! which rt ea *Tonnd Tilton & Co." yt = 8. Clark 
Cured Hams, Hi x and other whan 2d rer and i 
Seotch and Philadelphia Ales and Porte essoves 
Gilloux Sardines, Olives, and Anchovies. Wolfe’ 8 Schnapps, and 
42 wood or glass. 





“0. Clad House Gin, 








BREAD MADE BY PATENT MACHINERY, 
AND SOLD BY WEIGHT AT COST. 
HE Scheie having been for many years aware of the great importance of the app |i - 
Tes 34> aumuieiene of ieead and of the advantage, both both to the pre. 
LL —__- of having achieved 
Wop ey ” pms # loaf which is 
PER, XNER AND D'MORE NCT TRITIO 
that can pally be furnished by or other process of manufac 
bread can be afforded at leas price In consequence of the ave F effected by machi- 


‘over manual 
with the old proceas of mi conah, wi dos 


‘As to cleanliness—No one aequaiuted 
that bread formed, and eat by machinery, anlesoanarrtt y cleaner than 
made by the 

ma ye Ad 


3d. It contains more ourinet dan ® made from fresh 
ferment on coamegueniy 4 large te (rovortion of 
eg tee “and 
hia bread as 


4 --4— 
Swe pe a st flour, reckoning the boi 
he proposes making the following allowances 





awe ee Dee. 


Pearl Guse 78 West Broadway, 
n depots will be opened. 





wile SN PENCIL. By Mrs. Balmanno. Mlustrated with 60 Engravin of 
Portraits, Views, CS ron a Lae One volume. Small Quarto.—.*, An exquisite vo- 
lume, which all lov the beautiful will not fail to 
ROBERTS’ HOLY, Lanp. Tol pat | IN THE HOLY LAD. Syria, Idumea, Arab 
and Nubia. } 1 orical and Descriptive Text. By Rev. Vir. , ew Paabeloted 
manly & Pm ayty - Sens ro Bo. Lithography, beautifully tinted. Six volumes, half morocco, 
ie MUNICH yO GALL Containing Steel Engravings of the Famous Collection of 
atthe 1% of Bavaria. w edition. Quarto, 
"he “oaks a Ee Containing Steel Plate Engra vings of the Grand Collection 
es at Dresden. One volame. | Quarto. Le 
THE bi BERLIN es x-% Reel Ki @ Pruasian Collection of 
Paintings at Berlin. volume. Imperial Quarto. pt ay _ $2). 


DR. CHARLES MACKAY. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO., 18 Beckman Street, 
WAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
For Christmas and the Holiday Season, a Most Beautiful Work, entitled, 
HE HOME AFFECTIONS SOntRA rep F EBY_THE POETS, Selected by Dr. Charles | 
and Dlustrated with One Haod: pong FRA Engravings on Wood og | 


aekay 
the Brothers Fiticiot. from designs by Birket — Har Wetr, Wiliam Harvey, 
fumerous otbers, the foremost artists of the da} 














EXTRACT FROM oe PREFACE. 
on *¢¢* From the works of these Poets, living or dead, the following volume has been : 
led. The selections have been made fh one spirit and with one objeci—the exaltation oft the 
tle gieetion not alone tn the ont#development which is the favourite theme of the Ro- 
mance writer and ek bat In all tts manifestations, both asa ion and as & senti- 
om. ase Soames aduty. Every composttion which might give offence to the pure- 
oo inded, ESSever Dewutiful | iu its languvge and imaginative tn its structure, has been rigidly 
— 
Price, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt, 96 00 | Elegantly bound in morocco, gilt, 
ALSO, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE LN SIZR, PRICE, ETC. 
THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Selected and by the Rev. 
Robert Aris Wilimott, with apwards of one hundred oeautiful Wastrations iy the same ar- 


The above works may fairly be eald to eonatst of Lous of poetry — art in wood engra) 
and it ts confidently anticipated will form the gift books pf spn be 7 is ne 


GRORGE ROUTLEDGE rn co., 
EB. BALDWIN, Agent. And No. 18 Beekman Lt = New York. 


F°" D HANDS, FACE, dic,—-Heogeman, Clark & Co.'s 
eis RIC We cerine wil if used : 
AN, CLARK & CO. N Nos. 165. 273, 511 and 78 Broadway. 


Ds 5 ARILLA.—' mary eM@eacy 
dors, iar complaints, would Brune ie 








class of yn 
p eneqaames, 
A phyeisions have proved by | many 
pleat Lh gy wy) 
sold by A. B. & D. Sanve. 
y Druggists generally. 





ee ase isrvuset wip conddnnee ee 
Druggists, 100 Pulten Street, New York. 





OLLOWAY’'S PILLS is of Houorars fo -—Cantion void 
H lous coanterfelis Ste att the market 
to the water-mark in the book Unless the words ‘ Holloway. 
Iie Tigi ue tame spars on holding the leaf io 
No. & Maiden 
mT ee e. kAddntediiididieee. 


D. WALWORTH, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 








Wirowrs, sss 


PEER ROe Ted eet Rita's rea! Watson in easel So 








JOUN HECKER, No. &% Rutgers Street. 


INVINCIBLE KITCHEN RANGE. 


Invented and Patented in 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 
URING THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE THEY WERE INTRODUCED, THEY nave 
become so ops See the P — to 


wane = user ae sae them 
sales have increased to that this range 1s coumpested on 
ilosophical 


alma FON hi 


cesensarin'Gotecnt “L. Mott,) Nos. 24 and 6 








NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING Pay 
HE received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above A at the World's 
$e yt tly on hand « large and well-assorted Stock of Rone, NRTiFicn ne 
BAIT, TROUT FLIBA, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most libe- 
terms. 
Merchants dealing in the above heme Sateen, will Gnd it to their Interest to call and examine his 
Stock before maging their p' 


THOMAS H BATE, 3S Maiden —_ New York. 
N.B bey ay of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, 
ermen to be the best Trolling ever invented. 








J. «3 3; C. CONROY, 65 Fulton Street, New York, Manwfnoturere 
Importers of Fish a, Lines, Flies, and every article to suit 

amateur or dealer. The Gold, nine Sitver, and the eres Sunes medals were awarded 

J. tJ. c, °C. for the best articles above all competi 

‘The isede supplied ot moderate pris: ond om lbs liberal terms. Fykes, Seines, and all kinds of 

Nets and Netting, Cod Lines, and Hooks, of all kinds. 


HOLT’S OLD ENGLISH MOTTLED SOAP, 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE At 
No. 134 Jane Street, New-York, 
ALSO BY THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. 








‘THE HAZARD RD POWDER COMPAN Y, 


en DEALERS I! IN GUI GUNPOWDER, 
AVING REDUCED THEIR PRICES, TO CORRESPOND WITH THA REDUCED 
H cost of Saltpewre, continue to offer their well-known brands ot pong . 





No. 89 Wall, corner on Water oe ly 
CHARLES PETERSON, Secretary. A. G. HAZARD, President. 


Bowe AM teeea Ndi ey om Thea el 
Sat 








pt re 'G@’S PATENT CHAMPION iF SAFES. 
4LI’8 PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WE 

Wren tea warded separate Medals at the World’s Fair, » and the World’s Fair, New 

York, 1863, and are the ouly American Safes that were aw: Medals at the London Wari 
Safes are now aimitted s to any ever - 

seri palace the world to BaD any ym ben ~ hemp * ped + ~ gk day —_~-4 

—S a4, -b ty pi ihe Took 

ring’s ‘Patent Campin ~* with Hall’ ry ‘tratent Bowde brome locks ee 

HERRING ST and 139 Water Street. 


N. B.— maging Pocat Onion, eatin tae the covering of Piste other valuables, 
at from ious -five wo five bandred dollars. wel) aoa 


- CHOICE FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 


HE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL 


about 1,500,000 Acres of Choice F Lands in Tracts of 
Credits, anh en Low Retenat Entenent. ee ee rater 0 ah 


Interest. 
These lands were granted by the Government to aid > & construction 
he richest and the world nt North 4 


and most fertile in tend from Norte ne 


thern 
and openings.—The climate is more healthy 
rt a the Ca a air is pure y bracing, while m4 
1, being furuiabed at many points at $2 to $4 per 
une rate per cord.—Building f Sone, of excellent euulty alae also 
—The great 





. ga ae Lave pulls mare then (oe expense of 
black rich mould from two to five feet deep, and gen’ 
Road, = which ey Ag AA is furnished for travel 
markets Sonth, East, and 
thems the tpost valuable investinent can bet 
Spartentte, for of ind habits and 
reece ‘ew years.—Chicago is now the 
economy with which the 


iit 


fi 


i 








Uso AT AT HALF PRICE at WATERS'’S, Ni 


Melodeons at lower era Bt. Feet Pianes 
p+ My oy reat allowed on on purchase. . 


ONT Arms CREAM or yn VLOWERS—A fw 
this popular article will render the py = beant. Sosemnen 
pn tan and von wien that th the use 
oral perfumes or extracts. ‘or infants and chifiven, mothers will And ft enpaster 
to all spirits or lotions. os for thaving, geutlemen will and 1 unsurpassed. 
Sold by all Druggists and y rs. 








>. G. FONTAINE & ©O., 305 and 589 Broadway, New York. 











COMMERCIAL 
BRITISH COMPanNy, 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 


CArira. (WITH ACCUMULATEONS) Ly. vou EXTRA CHARGE FOR gee | 
ing the Adantie. Half Premiums ~ adorned Losses Promptly 
fornia, Australia, and 


ws GRO. M. KNEVITT, Acrcaary. 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREBT. 

Cash Capital $250,008, 
ma | O® Sonal Ferm: the fellowing gentlemen were chosen Directors of the Company for th 
Wm. P. Palmer. Moses Taylor, Ly Denison. 

Sami. F. ‘- 
Wm. F. Mott. 
Wa. W. For. 
Rufus L. Lord. 
Thomas Barron. 





ustas H. Ward. ohn Steward. Robt. B. Minturn. 
the Board of Direetors, held the following day, WM. P. PALMER, Esq 
unanimously re-elected President for the ear. 
Bh hay a ure against Loss or by Fire, Stocks of 
Ships in Port, and their i fave le terms. 
AND! H Secretary. 
THE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL U. 8. M. STEAMERS 


RY a sy composing this line are: 
wee. | The BALTIC. 
Capt. West. 








The ATLANTIC 


These shi sng teectg ee oes oop enn ES GAR 
hes toes en ic the'r const ary eager once rene cd eben 


for = o_o 
from New m Fork to piveryee’, in first cabin, in second do. Ex- 


Price of passage , $75. 
+ use of extra sized state — we yn fy ew York, 3 and 3 guineas 
7.1 surgeoo attached to om aap rths can be secured until paid for 
fhe a of tats hae have tuproved waren tight pulkbonte 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
Prom Li New York. 























Pp. 
SHLLINS, No. 8 Wallstreet, New York. 
3 SHIPLEY & Co. 
KENNARD eben Be. i 37 Ansty, Priars, London, 
B. G. WAINWEI GHT & Co., P: 

The owners of these sbips rn I RF 

stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the 
pressed therein. 





LIVERPOOL & NEW YORE & 
STEAMSHIP ©O.’3 SPLENDID CLYDE-BUILT IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 
Crry or Ba.tiwons, 2367 tons, R. | ag Crrv or 
Crry or Wasurxerox. 2380 tous, KaneGaroo, 
The 


earning. .Nov'b’r. 3 





REAT CEMENTS ! 
PER CENT. DISCOUNT IN FIRST-CLASS pen ae lge WILL BE MADRE UN 
ms, Pict ~Lr Ee 
be Low 
kk and 





to each purchaser. 
“AMS, S. STEVENS, WILLIAMS & ©O., 353 Broadway 





BRANDRETH'S PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD. 
T° CURE US WHEN ws any ARE SICK, THE MEDICINE WE USE MUST PURIFY 
our Blood. Consumption would if with 


never take away our ones 
suflicienjly repeated during the s of I 
are a deposit from the blood which eames Ses 





y .. Dee"b'r. 10 


id 1g A 4 OABIN PASSAGE.—Prom New York and Philadelphia, $75.—From 


Guineas. 17 Gui neas. and 15 Guineas, 0 the iu the 
in the Salooon. Including Stewards’ Foca 
nae eombee of Se ee eT et 
required : papie, vcmiprinalamieot 


we ere Gxstvons of bringing out their 
—These eens we nares oe 
s woeel anngias on upurtapee® Oa ; and every te 

‘and accommodation —Drafts on Liverpool from 
pf RE retes.—All goods samt to the ryt wit 


“or WILLIAM tua, veej0uN GBA Bo. is Brondway. New “Agent. 
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ot the body are all the consequence of matters retained in the b’ the time 

designed. TURANDRETUS ILLS Ben ry ATTA four or 
wo nce a | impurities brought away are the best 

Re ery LY 

aoe oem to ald the vital powers, 








workmen. 
~~ will be given te 
Louls man hn tere tes 








ae ae 


Manufactarers of the CELEBRATED conte Hite ay ene 











AND WILTS 
4b; Bale er ane sage Be & Blackwell's 
Barclay & clay & Perkine’ Porter 
* RICHARDSON & HAYTER, Sy oye le Laneh Room, 
A, 2, &., “asst wel Ne, Y., 


Seaha, U7were. ant tet Join, 
"Ws ort all he above areios rec. Be Sevieh Kippered Salmon, Speldrens 


Nos. | and 13 Tower Buildings, Liverpool 

















Devonsuine. Marcaret Evans. AMERICAN 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, any —— —— —— AND GER 
able ip all the principal Towns without discount or other charges. 


MANY. Pay 
TAPSCOTT 4 CO. *.Gouh erect, | New York. 
WM. TAPSOOTT & UO., St. George’s Buildings, Liverpool. 


W. YOUNG & CO, PROPRIETORS, 





Pe Set 
8. 4. AMER 














OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN ST. 





